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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_—~>———_ 

HE Lord Mayor entertained her Majesty’s Minsters at the 
Mansion House on Saturday, and in proposing their health, 
stated that he could speak from actual observation in saying that 
Mr. Gladstone had surpassed all his previous efforts; a state- 
ment which Lord Hartington, with his usual ample generosity, 
confirmed, by declaring that when the history of the Session 
was written, it would be found to be mainly a “ record of the 
achievements of one man,”—“ a record of the energy and the 
resolution, the knowledge and the resource, with which one man 
has conducted one great measure through the House of 
Commons, under singular difficulties.” Mr. Gladstone, in his 
speech, referred emphatically to the condition of the House of 
Commons, as “ disabled, and, to some extent, dishonoured,” by 
the tactics of a small minority. The weapons intended for the 
House of Commons’ defence against external foes had been 
turned against itself, by “some ungrateful, or at least erring 
Members.” Mr. Bright added, in his speech on the subject, 
that “changes will have to be made by which Bills will not 
have to go through so many stages; that the debates will, by 
some means, have to be shortened; when some have said 
enough, or as much as the House wishes to hear, there should 
be some mode of requesting them to be silent ;” and finally, 
that there must be some mode of putting down men who 

endeavour to block the practical work of Parliament. 


On other subjects, the speeches were not of the first import- 
ance. Mr. Gladstone reviewed the foreign and colonial policy 
of the Government, and laughed at the impression which 
seemed to be abroad that Liberal Governments thought lightly 
of the great Colonial Empire of Great Britain. He paid a 
high compliment to the Lord Mayor’s own family, for their 
“colonising genius” in Australia during the last half-century, 
and said that there was no statesman worthy of the name who is 
not sensible “ that the business of founding and cherishing our 
colonies is one which has so distinctly been entrusted by 
Providence to the people of this country, that we should almost 
as soon think of renouncing the very name of Englishmen,” as 
of renouncing these duties. Mr. Gladstone was, of course, 
sanguine as to the convention with the Transvaal,— more 
Sanguine, we think, than its terms at all warrant. 


In reply to Mr. Rathbone, yesterday week, Mr. Gladstone 
made a formal statement in the House of Commons that “he 
could not hesitate to say, with increasing strength of convic- 
tion, derived from weeks’ and months’ experience, that the 
question of the organisation of the arrangements of the House 
in such a way as to restore it,—for he must use that expression, 
—to its full efficiency, had become one of the first order, not 
only in point of magnitude, but in point of claim for preced- 
ence;” and it is fully understood that if there is no reason 
before then for departing from the programme, the reorganisa- 
tion of the Standing Orders will be made one of the first duties 
of Government for the next Session. It is generally believed 
that there is an influential party in the Cabinet for introducing 
the agency of Grand Committees, to some extent nationally 





they seriously aggravated —the difficulties of the present 
situation. 


Yesterday week, the House of Lords amply justified our re- 
mark that the passionate hatred of the very principle of the Irish 
Land Bill by which they had shown themselves to be animated, 
would compel them “to go just as near improving it off the 
face of the earth as the improvers dared go.” On that day, they 
abandoned all pretence of the moderation with which they 
began their work, and hewed away pretty much as Samuel 
hewed at Agag, and probably in the same spirit of sedulous 
obedience to an authority which they held to be higher than 
mere policy. They inserted in Clause 7 words providing that 
the rent of a holding should never be reduced “ on account of 
moncy or money’s-worth paid by the tenant or his predecessors 
in title on coming into the holding,’—an amendment which 
would forbid the Court to take any account whatever of the 
value of the tenant-right, even regarded as evidence to what 
extent the landlord had virtually admitted the tenant to be a 
joint-proprietor, and would therefore, of course, strike at the 
very principle of tenant-right. Even the Duke of Argyll 
protested against this amendment, but it was inserted, by 157 
votes to 110. ' 


The Lords further struck out the provisions by which, on the 
expiration of leases or sub-leases, the Court is empowered to 
revise the rent; they struck out the power to quash leases 
obtained by undue pressure since the Land Act of 1870; they 
struck out the provision that within six months after the 
passing of the Act, any Court before which there was an action 
against the tenant for debt or damages, might stay a sale of the 
holding, under writ of execution, pending the decision on the 
tenant’s application for a judicial rent; and in all those cases 
where a division took place at all, the Conservatives obtained 
their usual sweeping majorities. The Bill, thus mutilated till it 
could produce little but irritation in Ireland, passed through 
Committee on Friday week. 


On Monday the Lords took both the Report and the third read- 
ing, and separated, moreover, at ten minutes before seven o'clock. 
Nevertheless, Lord Carnarvon had time to make a bitter speech 
against the principle of the Bill, in which he declared that it 
is a triumph for the Land League; and that it goes as far as 
possible towards establishing a pauper peasant-proprietary in 
Ireland ; and yet he took credit for the “moderation” of the 
Lords in accepting this mischievous policy. There was, 
“ practically speaking,” no injustice to remedy in Ireland. 
England, during the last fifty or sixty years had loyally striven 
to efface all wrong in Ireland, and had given her “ absolutely 
equal legislation,” and Ireland had repaid her by “ disabling, 
dishonouring, and degrading the House of Commons.” This 
Bill, said Lord Carnarvon, only aggravates the difficulties and 
dangers with which we have to deal, but yet the House of Lords 
accept it ‘as an experiment, as a very great experiment,’—a 
grotesque practical conclusion, surely, from such premisses, 


Lord Granville said that he could account for Lord Carnarvon’s 
speech only as a safety-valve for the escape of feelings which 
would otherwise probably have given him a bad attack of gout. It 
was a speech for the rejection of the second reading, only it 
was made in favour of the third reading. Lord Portarlington, 
an Irish Conservative, expressed his belief that the Bill was 
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a wise and generous measure, which would strike at the very 
root of the discontent that had so long prevailed in Ireland ; 
and Lord Brabourne, remarking that as the Peers had agreed to 
pass the Bill, the less they inveighed against it the better, at 
once indulged himself in a panegyric on all the Lords’ amend- 
ments, and on the unsurpassed qualifications of the Lords for 
judging professionally on the merits of such a Bill as this. 
Lord Brabourne is not only following Lord Salisbury’s lead, but 
following it, with an almost exceptionally Tory animus. Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen has, indeed, disappeared totally from the 
political field; he is no more recognisable in Lord Brabourne, 
than one of-the transformed heroes of his own fairy-tales. 


The House of Commons has considered the Lords’ Amend- 
ments, and rejected all the more important of them by immense 
majorities. On Thursday night, even Mr. Goschen, we are 
happy to say, came back to his old position as a cordial ally of 
the Government, urging that whatever might be thought of the 
particular provision then in question—namely, that an Irish lease- 
holder, on the expiration of his lease, should have all the advan- 
tage of a “ present tenant” in relation to the right of the Court 
to revise his rent,—it would be madness to encourage the Lords 
to persist in their amendments, when the result could only be 
the loss of the Bill. The result is that none of the amendments 
striking at the principle of tenant-right have been accepted ; 
while the Duke of Argyll’s amendment exempting from the opera- 
tion of the Bill holdings managed on the English system,—i.e., 
genuinely improved by the landlord,—has been admitted, only on 
the strict condition that the improvements shall have been both 
made, and also substantially “ maintained,” by the landlord. In 
that form the amendment will do no harm. The Lords were to 
consider these amendments yesterday, but the result,—which 
must, we believe, be ultimate surrender, whatever fight is made, 
—will not be known yet. There is an unlikely rumour that 
while Lord Salisbury is for compromise, Lord Cairns is now 
for resistance to the death. 


Mr. Mundella made his second Education statement on Mon- 
day night, and a very able one it was. It showed not only steady 
progress in the extension of education to the children of the 
people, but for the first time since 1872, an improvement in 
the quality of the average result. The number of children now 
on the register is 3,895,000, and the number of average attend- 
ances is 2,751,000, being an increase of 156,000 on the average 
attendances of the year before. The per-centage of passes in 
the three “ R’s” was 81:2 of the children examined, a higher 
per-centage than has been reached since 1872,—the effect of 
sweeping more and more ignorant children into the Education 
net having been, for the last eight years, to diminish the pro- 
portion of passes to those examined. That proportion is, 
however, now again recovering its former level. In 1871 the 
number who passed the Code—the Code being lower than at 
present—was 191,663; last year, it was 468,000. Last year, the 
total expenditure in elementary education was over five millions 
sterling, which was thus divided :— 





Government Grants £1,982,000 
Children’s Pence _ 1,431,000 
Voluntary Contributions 731,000 
Rates ie 726,000 
Endowments __.... its 143,000 
Miscellaneous Grants ... 55,000 

£5,068,000 


The highest amount earned had been by the Wesleyans. Mr. 
Mundella bore cordial witness to the popular desire for religious 
teaching, and said that the time given up to it now, in spite of 
the power of the Board Schools to omit it, if they please, is 
more than it was in 1870, before the passing of the Act. Mr. 
Mundella bore hearty testimony to the temperateness aud prud- 
ence with which the London School Board use their compulsory 
powers, and ascribed the general efficiency of the whole system 
of our elementary education to the compulsory powers. 


In relation to the revision which he proposes to make in the 
Code, but not as yet to lay on the table of the House for its 
assent, Mr. Mundella said that the average attendance in each 
school is to be made the basis of the grant to it for the future, 
and not the number of individual attendances. In the next place, 
250 attendances are no longer to be required as the condition of 
examination; all scholars who have been six months on the 
register are to present themselves for examination, thereby 
excluding a very strong temptation to petty frauds. The 





principle of the grants is to be so altered, that while reaching 
about the same total, a good school will get more than at 
present, a fair school the same, and a bad school less, The 
Inspector is to have power to recommend an addition to the 
grant on annual attendance, for special merits. In the ins 
fant schools, all grants, save that for pupil-teachers, are to be 
based on the average attendance. Further, University gradu. 
ates are to be admitted as teachers in elementary schools 3—first 
as assistant-teachers, but they will obtain examination-certif. 
cates after serving as assistant-teachers for one year. All these 
changes seem to us sagacious proposals, worthy of Mr. Mun. 
della’s high repute as, virtually at least, our Minister of 
Education. 


M. Ferry on Wednesday made a speech at Nancy, in which, 
in deference to M. Gambetta, he gave up the epigrammatic 
watchword which he suggested at Epinal, “Ni révision, nj 
division ;” and admitted that very moderate Republicans 
may be in favour of certain amendments in the con. 
stitution of the Senate, such as M. Gambetta’s speech 
at Tours sketched out. He himself is not favourable, 
apparently, even to such a revision, but he would not 
quarrel with those who are; he thinks that while there is no 
real difference between the Government and the moderate 
revisionists, there is a great chasm between the moderate 
revisionists and those who wish to cast the Constitution into 
the cauldron, and wholly regenerate the principles on which it is 
founded. Evidently, M. Ferry cannot afford to quarrel with M. 
Gambetta ;—not even the epigrammatic election cry of which he 
was the originator, is worth so grave a risk as that. 


The Electorate of France is in full ferment, as all the elec. 
tions will be taken to-morrow week. Amongst the most note- 
worthy of the symptoms is this Democratic rescript addressed 
to M. Clémenceau, who so nearly beat the Government on the 
question of the time of the elections:—“The Radical Com- 
mittee of the Eighteenth Arrondissement has just addressed 
the following characteristic intimation of its pleasure to 
‘Citizen Clémenceau’: ‘Considering the menaces given utter- 
ance to against the Radical Party by M. Ferry, President of 
the Council: considering that the Citizen Clémenceau was 
sent to the Chamber by all the electors of the arrondissement, 
and that he may be affirmed to have fulfilled his mandat to the 
satisfaction of all: by virtue of the mandat inypératif, and in 
the interest of the Radical Democracy, we, the Committee, en- 
join the Citizen Clémenceau to accept again the candidateship 
of the arrondissement.’” That has in it a flavour of the 
arbitrary twang of high-revolutionary times. ‘There is no pre- 
tence in it of looking up to M. Clémenceau. On the contrary, 
the Electorate look down upon him, as a faithful servant 
indeed, but one to whose utmost efforts they are fully entitled 
by the natural right of popular sovereignty. 


Mr. Bradlaugh was, as we anticipated, refused the summons 
against Inspector Denning for which he applied at the West- 
minster Police Court. This happened on Friday week. On 
Saturday, Mr. Bradlaugh addressed a large meeting at 
Northampton, asking them to approve of what he had done on 
Wednesday, which approval was said to have been accorded 
by the meeting with some enthusiasm. His speech was, 
on the whole, a moderate one. But on the evening of 
Sunday, Mrs. Besant addressed a meeting on behalf of Mr. 
Bradlaugh,—who was suffering too much from erysipelas to 
attend,—which, if it really represented his views,—and Mrs. 
Besant maintained that she was commissioned by Mr. Brad- 
laugh to represent them,—was. not at all of the kind likely 
to win him support in the House of Commons. He was 
going to insist, said Mrs. Besant, not only on being admitted 
to the House of Commons, but on having the resolutions 
passed against him expunged from the books of the House. 
“Not again would be given to the leaders of the House 
the trust that they had once broken and betrayed.” At the 
next general election, Mr. Bradlaugh intends to contest 
twenty or thirty towns, not that he expects to be elected, 
but that he hopes to ruin the prospects of those Liberals 
who played him false. Violence, and violence to the House 
of Commons, was the chief burden of Mrs. Besant’s declama- 
tion, which quietly assumed that Mr. Bradlaugh could nominate 
his own Prime Minister, and would find himself at once supported 
by an overwhelming popular opinion. Indeed, Mrs. Besant 
formally tendered the Premiership to Mr. Bright, in Mr. Brad- 
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laugh’s name,—if he had any wish to assume it. Would it not be 
simpler, if Mr. Bradlaugh has such power, to nominate himself 
Prime Minister, and offer Mr. Bright a place in his Government ? 
hese vapourings of the physical-force party are rather indiscreet, 
considering that physical-force is all against Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and only legal right on his side. Even Mr. Newdegate is a 
better friend to Mr. Bradlaugh’s claims than Mrs. Besant. 


On the discussion on the subject of Mr. Bradlaugh’s position 
raised in the House of Commons by Mr. Labouchere, the 
Speaker decided that the order not to admit him into the 
House, except under an engagement not to disturb the House 
by claiming to take the oath, was one which would expire with 
the Session, and that Mr. Bradlaugh would have the right to 
come to the table and raise the question again next Session. 
Thereupon Mr. Gladstone said that it would be the duty of the 
Government to consider what advice it ought to give to the House, 
with the view of getting rid of the anomaly of the present posi- 
tion. If the Government would but introduce a Bill for the 
abolition cf all preliminary oaths in Parliament, we believe 
there would be a very strong feeling for it in the country, and 
even, probably, in the House of Lords itself,—though, of course, 
that assembly would find it a very grave objection that by 
abolishing a very unmeaning ceremony, they would remove 
the difficulty in the way of doing justice to such a man as Mr, 
Bradlaugh. 

The accounts received from Afghanistan seem to show that 
Ayoub is not following up his victory, and has either relapsed 
into indolence, or is embarrassed by a deficiency of arms. 
Abdur Rahman’s force at Khelat-i-Ghilzai is in a condition, it is 
said, to resist an attack; while Ayoub is causing much discon- 
tent in the neighbourhood of Candahar by his forcible enlist- 
ments. It still seems quite doubtful how the duel will terminate ; 
but whichever way it terminates, we trust we shall not again 
take on ourselves the function of special Providence to Afghani- 
stan, for which we are wholly unfit. 


The Porte is for once scrupulously fulfilling its engagements in 
relation to the Convention with Greece. It is not only evacuat- 
ing the territory ceded with commendable punctuality, but 
withdrawing from Thessaly troops which it might still fora 
time retain there, so as to prevent the possibility of any collision. 
Mr. Goschen has certainly the credit of having persuaded the 
Porte that we really mean what wesay. That was what, under 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, the Porte never seriously 
believed. 


Yesterday week, Sir W. Harcourt read aloud in the House of 
Commons a despatch from the United States Minister to Lord 
Granville on the subject of the Fenian plots in the United 
States, in which Mr. Blaine instructs him to say that “the 
National, State, and Municipal authorities of the United States 
are all engaged in the work of discovering the wicked authors 
of the dynamite plot.” And Mr. Blaine adds that “ no pains 
or expense will be spared in the detection and prosecution of 
the guilty parties.” That is a very satisfactory document, and 
shows that the authorities of the United States are opening 
their eyes to the possible growth of anarchy even under the 
liberties of a republic. The attempt to assassinate President 
Garfield has brought that possibility home to all American 
citizens, and has certainly quickened their sympathies with 
Englishmen suffering from the dynamite plague. 


Mr. John Dillon, M.P., was released from Kilmainham Gaol 
on Saturday last, without any conditions; but it was on the 
ground that his imprisonment was gravely affecting his health, 
—an impression confirmed by independent medical officers, who 
visited him on behalf of the Government. Mr. Forster has ex- 
pressly stated in the House of Commons that this was the 
ground of his release; and Mr. Justin McCarthy has remarked 
toa Bermondsey meeting of Irishmen that this being so, the 
Irish owe no thanks to the Government for his release. But if 
Mr. Forster had released him from motives of conciliation, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy would certainly have made the same remark, and 
with equal justice. The Irish Irreconcilables would not find any 
occasion suitable for gratitude to the Government, even if they 
tried ; for all that British Governments do is in their eyes bad, 
because it is the British Government that does it. Nor, indeed, 
is it gratitude that the Government wants. If it could but be 
recognised that they are trying with all their might to do 
justice,—as well to Mr. John Dillon as to the Irish people,— 
that would be a great deal better than any gratitude; but that, 








too, remains for the present an admission quite impossible to 
the aggressive Members of the Irish party. Ours is, however, 
fortunately a Government that can bear anathemas, and flourish 
under malice. 


The most generally interesting of the discussions in the 
Medical Congress appears to have been that held on Friday 
and Saturday, on the origin and action of minute organisms 
found within animal cells and tissues. Of course, the dis- 
cussion became one on the old question whether organic germs 
are ever engendered out of substances destitute of those germs; 
or whether, whenever germs of any particular species are found, 
they have been introduced either in the air, or from the 
other surroundings. M. Pasteur, the great experimenter on 
phylloxera and other diseases of the same kind, was present, 
and was received with great enthusiasm by the Congress; and 
he combatted with great force Mr. Bastian’s view on this sub- 
ject, asking the friends of the theory that organic germs can 
be produced out of substances which do not contain them, to 
point to any scientific fruits of their theory; while the whole 
principle of what is called the antiseptic treatment of wounds 
is the fruit of the opposite theory, and is one which has done 
more to improve the medical and surgical art of our day, than 
all other discoveries put together. In the paper by Professor 
Klebs, of Prague, on which the discussion was founded, it was 
pointed out that those dangerous organisms which give typhoid, 
or splenic fever, or diphtheria, or cholera, according to their 
specific kind, are capable of being so cultivated—just as ordi- 
nary vegetables are artificially cultivated—under the action, 
chiefly, of heat and oxygen, as to communicate either a very mild 
form of the disease, or else, along with the disease, a protective 
stimulus to the system enabling it to throw the disease off, and 
that the result is an indisposition which ensures the patient 
against any dangerous onset of the malady. The paradox of 
the theory,—of course, we need not say that the practice justifies 
itself, however difficult the theory may be,—is this, that it 
seems to define true health and strength of constitution as if 
it could only be gained at the cost of running the gauntlet of 
a whole host of attenuated diseases. 








Canon Liddon preached a fine sermon before the Medical 
Congress at St. Paul’s last Sunday afternoon, in which he 
suggested at least, if he did not inculcate, the limits which 
ethics should impose on scientific inquiry into the secrets of life, 
and administered an antidote to Professor Virchow’s crude 
and, as we hold, cruel teaching on the subject of vivisection. 
Might knowledge be bought, he asked, at the price of the virtue 
it brings? And he indicated pretty clearly, we think, his own 
belief that it might not. Scientific inquiry ought always to be 
controlled by a directly benevolent end, an end which would 
restrain the excesses of the passion for knowledge,—a passion 
which may, we believe, become as lawless and hideous a passion as 
any other in our nature. We confess that it has to us been a great 
and even a severe disappointment, to find this great Medical 
Congress cheering Professor Virchow’s repudiation of all the 
ethics of mercy in the name of Science. Almost every human 
character has been more or less poisoned by fragments of 
knowledge obtained at a frightful moral cost; and yet men 
go about preaching such obsolete nonsense as that all know- 
ledge, however obtained, is necessarily and per se beneficial to 
him who has it. 


So far as we understand Lord Beauchamp’s “ Discharge of 
Contumacious Prisoners’ Bill,” as he now prefers to call it, we 
think it one, as we have elsewhere explained, for the advantage 
of a particular man, and for the disadvantage of the Church. 
If this Bill passes, and makes it easier, as it may, to leave the 
Public Worship Act unrepealed and unrevised, it will benefit 
Mr. Green, but injure the cause for which Mr. Green appeared 
to be so willing to suffer. To our mind, a martyr, particularly 
one of this rather mild kind, should stick to his guns till he 
gets the reward of his martyrdom; and in this case, the reward 
of Mr. Green’s martyrdom would have been the breaking-down 
of the system which imprisoned him—a thoroughly conscien- 
tious and hard-working Ritualist, who had his congregation 
cordially with him—for observing the rubric of Edward VI. in 
spite of the decision in the Ridsdale case that that rubric is 
now illegal. If the scandal be removed by the present Bill, one 
of the most telling arguments against a very mischievous 
statute will be lost. 


Consols were on Friday 1004 to 100§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMMONS AND THE LORDS. 


HE controversy between the leaders in the Commons on 
Thursday night as to the proper mode of dealing with 

the Lords’ Amendments was very hot ; and as for Mr. Chaplin, 
his language approached the inarticulate stage of political 
passion. The truth plainly is that the Lords, and the 
partisans of the Lords, are feeling very painfully the very 
awkward position in which that House is placed by the pre- 
sent situation. As Mr. Gladstone pointed out on Thursday 
night, the Conservatives in the Commons, being well aware 
that they could not defeat the Irish Land Bill,—which they 
would not have defeated, if they could,—yet divided against it 
on the second reading, in evidence of the impotent hatred 
wherein they held a principle which they felt none the 
less that the Legislature of Ireland must accept. But the 
Conservatives of the Lords were not able to afford themselves 
this luxury. If they had divided against the second reading, 
they would have brought about the very event which they 
professed to desire, but really dreaded. All they could do 
was to speak one way and vote the other, and this they did. 
As regards their action, they were certainly wise. As regards 
their speech, they were certainly quite as unwise. What was 
the use of destroying their authority in the country, and be- 
traying to the whole world the spirit in which any amendments 
they might propose were to be conceived, by railing impotently 
against a Bill which they were quite determined to swallow, after 
all? The wise thing to do would have been to keep silence, even 
from what, in their opinion, were ** good words,”—to follow Lord 
Cairns’ suggestion, to leave all the lines of the Bill entirely 
untouched,—to throw the whole responsibility of the measure 
upon the Government, and to conceive, so far as they could, 
and at all events to describe their amendments as conceived 
purely in the spirit of improvement,—of developing justly and 
adequately the principle of the measure,—and not in the spirit 
of mutilation. This, however, is an impossible task for an 
assembly under the guidance of Lord Salisbury. Almost every 
word he has uttered from the beginning of the discussion has 
been inflammatory of the passionate hatred with which most 
of the Peers, and such Tory landowners as Mr. Chaplin, 
regard the measure; and, of course, he reaps what he 
has sown. It became quite impossible for Lord Salisbury to 
keep the amendments in any sense whatever within the true 
scope of the Bill. He could not refrain from delivering deadly 
blows against its very essence and principle, and of course against 
such blows as these the Ministers were compelled to shield their 
measure by using their great majority in the Commons. But 
then came the question how the Conservatives in the Commons 
were to deal with the issue. The Bill came back to them 
frightfully mutilated, in spite of Lord Cairns’ wish that the 
Ministry should have no pretence in future years to plead the 
amendments in the Lords as the ground for its failure. As 
a matter of fact, if these amendments could by any possibility 
have been forced upon them, the Ministry would have earned 
the fullest right to make that plea. But Sir Stafford Northcote 
no doubt agreed heartily with Lord Cairns, and had no wish 
to afford his opponents any shelter of that sort, in case their 
Trish policy were to prove a failure. Yet, if Sir Stafford North- 
cote felt thus, as we imagine he did, it was no easy task for 
him to defend the Lords’ Amendments ; and he could only do 
so on the old ground on which he voted against the second 
reading,—namely, because he felt the utmost confidence that his 
defence would do no harm. But this being his very difficult 
situation, of course he availed himself,—and availed himself, 
as itseems to us, very unfairly,—of the discussion of the one 
amendment on which he could charge the Government with 
change of purpose and could suggest undue obstinacy in 
relation to a feature which had not entered into the original 
plan of their legislation. There was, as our readers know, 
an omission in the original Bill to provide that leaseholders, 
on the expiration of their lease, shall have the advantage of the 
provisions of the new law, by becoming “ present tenants.” 
Mr. Gladstone, however, in his speech on May 16th, had de- 
clared that this was a question which would require the 
fullest consideration, and it is obvious enough that in digesting 
so new an experiment in land-tenure as is contained in this 
Bill, it was hardly possible that the whole system should 
be made perfect at one stroke, and that no omitted cases 
should be discovered by the Government. When they did 
discover such cases, they very properly supplied the omis- 
sions, Nothing is more clear than that to deprive for ever all 








those who happen to be at the present moment Irish leaseholders 
of the advantage of the new start, would be to raise up . 
great discontented class from amongst the most respectable of 
the tenant-farmers, and to give an impulse to new agitation, 
If the Government had not amended their Bill by providing that 
at the expiration of existing leases, the leaseholders should 
become ‘ present tenants,” and so have the right to appeal 
to the Court to revise their rents, they would have left 
one of the worst possible blots on an otherwise great measure, 
However, Sir S. Northcote not only availed himself of the rectifj. 
cation of the omission to taunt the Government with resisting 
the Lords’ Amendments even when those amendments coincided 
with their own first purpose, but made a further point of 
the fact that in rejecting this amendment, Mr. Gladstone 
was willing, so far to modify that rejection as to meet any 
case of injustice which appeared at all probable, by except. 
ing it from the operation of the new clause. Thus, Sir 
Stafford Northcote used the very scrupulousness which the Prime 
Minister had displayed in suggesting a further amendment 
tending to prevent cases of hardship, as the occasion for dis- 
charging a fresh missile at his head. Mr. Gladstone, of course, 
was quite willing to admit the accusation that up to the very 
last possible moment he labours to improve his Bill, so as to 
render it at once more likely to satisfy the tenants of Ireland, 
and less likely to irritate or injure the landlords. But what 
shall we say of the state of a party which votes for amend- 
ment after amendment, in the sincere hope that they will not 
be carried, and catches at the very anxiety of the Government 
to meet their criticisms fairly, as a fresh ground for censure ? 

We need hardly say that we do not in the least expect the 
Lords to stand absolutely to their guns in relation to their 
Amendments. After the advice given by Lord Cairns, Lord 
Salisbury himself will hardly venture to insist finally on them, 
for if the Government yielded,—which, we venture to assert, 
they will not do, on any point of real importance,—they 
might be able to shelter themselves to some extent for an 
unsuccessful measure under the Amendments of the Lords; 
while, if the Government did not yield, the result would 
throw upon the Lords the responsibility of raising the 
agitation in Ireland to a white-heat, though the Lords, 
of course, would have no power at all to dictate the 
future policy of the Administration. The Lords will not 
persist to the last. They will give way ultimately wherever the 
Government stand firm, and so far they will be wise. But 
outside the limits of such ruinous folly as would be implied 
in throwing out the measure, there is hardly any blunder 
which Lord Salisbury has not committed. He has carried in 
the House of Peers amendments the very object of which was 
to mutilate the Land measure of the Government, and to 
render it useless for the purpose of tranquillising Ireland; 
and thus he has imposed on himself the disagreeable necessity 
of taking these amendments back, and quietly dropping 
them. He has driven his colleague in the Commons to the 
extremity of having to find fault with the Government for 
taking hints from the Lords,—so little was there to be said 
for any of those amendments which were rejected with- 
out modification. He has made the impotent wrath of 
the Lords a spectacle to the constituencies of this country, 
and has brought upon them the discredit of not being able to 
hold their tongues, even where they were afraid to act, 
Clearly, but one policy could have been more dangerous. Of 
course, to declare war on the Commons on this measure 
might well prove fatal to the Hereditary Branch of the 
Legislature ; and that course would be impossible, when so 
many of Lord Salisbury’s own Irish colleagues in the House 
of Peers are against him. But though he will hardly run his 
head into such a noose as that, he has certainly done all in 
his power to undermine the respect for the Lords’ opinions, 
by setting them the example, first, of saying what they dared 
not act upon, and then of angrily passing amendments which 
they dare not insist upon. That is the policy rather of a 
guerrilla leader who, though he has no hope of success, thinks to 
gratify his spleen by inflicting useless sacrifices on his opponents, 
than of a serious General who calculates, before he goes to 
war with ten thousand men, whether he can meet successfully 
the foe who comes against him with twenty thousand. 





MR. BRIGHT ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A’ the Mansion-House Banquet on Saturday, Mr. Bright, 

in supporting the suggestion that the House of Com- 
mons’ machinery is thoroughly out of repair, and cannot be 
got into good working order again without some change much 
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more considerable than a mere oiling of the wheels, nevertheless 
seized the opportunity to pay a well-merited compliment to the 
present House of Commons. There is, he says, “ far more ability 
in the House of Commons than there was in those ancient 
days” when the speaking was practically monopolised among 
at most a couple of dozen Members, And to some extent, 
indeed, that is part of the existing difficulty. As we 
inted out, when supporting Mr. Dillwyn’s suggestions for the 
reform of the Standing Orders, three months ago,—suggestions 
adopted in all their leading features by Mr. Bright,—it is not 
merely the Irish controversy, or the Bradlaugh controversy, 
or any particular controversy, which renders the pressure on 
the House so overwhelming, it is the vast multiplication of 
subjects on which really able men have much to say, as well as 
the still vaster multiplication of subjects on which it is at least 
perfectly plausible for sensible men to raise a discussion in the 
House of Commons, whether the discussion, when it takes 
place, is of value or not. The simple truth is, that there 
never was a House of Commons containing so many Members 
able to contribute real light on many subjects as the present. 
But then that is part and parcel of the difficulty, for the very 
fact that there are so many men with something of real im- 
portance to say makes it much more difficult to find them oppor- 
tunities for saying it,—especially as, of course, for every man 
with something of importance to say, there are half a dozen men 
who only think they have something important to say, and, per- 
haps, are excusable for so thinking. We will go a great deal far- 
ther than Mr. Bright, and say, that not only is the present House 
-of Commons, perhaps, the very ablest of our time, but that it 
contains more men with sufficient reticence to hold their 
tongues for the public service, even though they could con- 
tribute, and know they could contribute, elements of import- 
‘ance to many a discussion from which they deliberately re- 
frain themselves, than any previous House of Commons we 
can remember. There are in it men of the first rank 
of ability who have not even let their voices be heard in 
discussions in which they took the deepest interest, simply 
because they felt that their duty to the country demanded 
their reticence more than their speech. But still, as Mr. Bright 
says, vanity is a human failing, and it can hardly be expected 
that a very large number of men in so miscellaneous an 
assembly as the House of Commons will practise so ascetic a 
virtue as reticence. Still it is well to remember that it is not the 
exceptional character of any particular question, so much as 
‘the enormous growth of public interest in all sorts of questions, 
and of the ability and knowledge requisite to deal with them, 
which renders it more essential every year to economise the 
time and strength of the House of Commons, and to revise 
with some courage the inadequate arrangements at present 
‘designed for that purpose. Though we do not believe that vanity 
—to which Mr. Bright ascribes some of our difficulties—has 
at all increased upon the House of Commons,—on the con- 
trary, it has even diminished,—yet the number of tongues whom 
vanity might fairly set in motion is so much greater than it used 
to be, on account of the great increase of knowledge and culture 
among the Representatives, that such vanity as exists undoubt- 
edly produces a much more disastrous effect. However, the mere 
competition amongst the representatives for the right of ques- 
tioning the Executive Government, alone shows that it is not 
‘only vanity which is at work to paralyse the House. Vanity, 
of course, may have something to do with the number of ques- 
tions, but can hardly have very much to do with it. A Member 
‘does not cover himself with glory by asking an apposite question. 
The real reason why so many questions are asked is that Mem- 
‘bers are anxious, above everything, to show their constituents 
their zeal for the public interest, anxious because they believe 
that their constituencies will not be satisfied with Members who 
do not put their zeal in evidence. It is in very great measure 
the growing belief in the vigilance and political vivacity of con- 
stituencies,—in a word, the growing respect, or fear, or at all 
events the growing consideration, in which the democracy is 
held,—which prompts this eagerness in Members to prove 
themselves to be on the look-out for grievances, and for remedies. 
‘The quiescent Member is afraid of his masters. He thinks 
‘his masters will be discontented with him, if they do not see 
frequent evidences of his activity and zeal. That is not 
vanity ; it is rather self-distrust in combination with a growing 
sense of the exactingness of constituencies. And the proof 
that constituencies have a great deal to do with the matter is 
that no new eagerness of this kind is visible in the House of 
Lords. Especially, we think, since the introduction of the 
Ballot, the fear of being closely watched and rejected for 
inadequate services has grown rapidly on our representatives. 





But Mr. Bright suggests “ obstinacy ” and “ spite” as causing 
needless embarrassments in the House of Commons. Well, 
there, again, the obstinacy and spite of Members are almost 
altogether, we think, due to a deep conviction of the 
obstinacy and spite of constituencies, so far, that is, 
as these qualities influence Members at all. The Irish 
Irreconcilables have undoubtedly been obstinate chiefly 
where they supposed that their constituents would not 
forgive them for giving way; and they have been spiteful 
in that limited number of cases in which undoubtedly spite has 
been shown,—the virulence against Mr. Forster and against 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim, for example,—solely where they 
really believed that their constituencies felt the spite which 
they displayed. It cannot be doubted that, whether truly or 
falsely,—probably truly,—the Electorates of the present day 
are given credit for watching the conduct of their Members 
more jealously than they used to do, and for expecting from 
them a more lively exposition of the popular feeling. And the 
existence of this belief necessarily magnifies tenfold the desire to 
make some sort of demonstration of their opinion in the House 
of Commons, whether it be one that gratifies their own vanity, 
or not. Members who in former days regarded themselves as 
merely constituent elements of a great historical body, now 
conceive of themselves as the sort of elements whose manceuvres 
you watch in a drop of water under the solar microscope. 
They feel bound to wriggle and prey upon other less potent 
organisms, if only to discriminate themselves from the mass. 
We sincerely believe that it is the quickening dread of the 
democracy which has made the obstinacy and spite of modern 
Members so much more active than the obstinacy and spite of 
Members in times gone by. 

It is clear that there is no remedy for these difficulties, 
except that which Mr. Dillwyn’s resolutions embodied, and 
which Mr. Bright has now re-enforced. There must be alto- 
gether fewer opportunities of talking; the number of revi- 
sions of legislative measures must be considerably diminished ; 
and let us add that there should be more opportunity for 
passing certain kinds of measures by the machinery provided 
for in Orders of Council, and adopted in relation to changes in 
the Education Code. Machinery of that kind would be perfectly 
fit for all codifying measures,—all new digests of the statute 
law affecting particular subjects,—all administrative elabora- 
tions of general principles. Again, such a decentralisation as the 
County Government Bill would effect, is of the very essence of 
the reform. That would relieve the House of Commons of 
a large number of subjects with which it is incompetent to 
deal. Further, there must be a prompter penalty for attempts 
to infringe the ruling of the Speaker or Chairman of Com- 
mittees, while a larger discretion ought to be entrusted to those 
officers of the House. Finally, the power of voting the cldture, 
—with the assent of the Speaker or Chairman as the guardian of 
the rights of the minority,—by an absolute majority, is indispens- 
able. In some influential quarters, it is believed that the organi- 
sation of Grand Committees to discuss severally the affairs of 
special quarters of the kingdom, and to relieve the House in 
great measure of what is now done in Committee of the whole 
House, would be a very effective remedy. We cannot think 
so. In the first place, there is always a very active jealousy 
in the House of the decision of any Committee,—a positive 
desire to upset a decision which a Committee not of the whole 
House, has arrived at. This would make it almost essential 
to go over a great part of the ground again in the House, and 
so more time might be wasted. In the second place, it would 
be very difficult to ensure the proper majority for the adminis- 
tration in such Committees. A Grand Committee representing 
Ireland alone, at the present time would be a Committee of 
Opposition, and there have been many Liberal Governments 
which had no Liberal majority at all in England, taken alone. 
We look to a new power of compressing the agencies now at 
work, not to quite new agencies, as the true remedy for 
Parliamentary disorganisation. 

The reason why these great compressing agencies are 
so needful is that the Democracy is believed to be gain- 
ing, and no doubt is really gaining, in watchfulness, and, 
perhaps, in exactingness, and that the democracy does not and 
cannot think and feel as a whole. Each fragment of it, 
though it sees the excessive inconvenience of delay and ob- 
struction, is apt to think that the discussion of matters in 
which that fragment is specially interested, is not the cause of 
delay and obstruction,—that the fault rather lies with the dis- 
cussion of other matters, in which other fragments of the 
democracy are chiefly interested. In this way, it becomes 
absolutely essential to silence alternately first one and then 
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another of the many mouths of the democracy, in the interest 
of the whole; and no machinery for this purpose can be 
deemed more effectual than the resolutions brought forward 
by Mr. Dillwyn, which have now received the general sanction 
of Mr. Bright. 





THE LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


A’ might have been expected, the Government has shown 

no disposition to allow the maiming of the Land Bill 
at the hands of the Peers. Any such yielding would, indeed, 
probably have been as much regretted by the professed oppon- 
ents of the Bill as by its supporters; for the Bill, to do any 
good, must work ; and as amended by Lord Salisbury and his 
assistants, it would probably be worse than useless. 

For to what do Lord Salisbury’s amendments in the Fair-rent 
Clause amount ? They approach very nearly to the withdrawal 
from the consideration of the new Court of the tenant’s in- 
terest in his holding, and that in Ulster, as well as elsewhere. 
In the first place (passing by the question of the conditions of 
the landlords’ access to the Court, which is of minor importance), 
Lord Salisbury proposed to omit the words directing the Court 
to have regard “ to the interest of the landlord and tenant re- 
spectively,” and the significance of this omission he made clear by 
his subsequent alterations. As sent up to the House of Lords, the 
Bill declared that no rent should be made payable in any pro- 
ceedings under the Act in respect of improvements made by the 
tenant or his predecessors in title. This declaration,—with 
which it might have been thought that even the Conservative 
leader would have had more sympathy, since in his speech on 
the second reading he declared that any measure to secure to 
the tenants the full value of their improvements would have 
been welcomed by his party,—Lord Salisbury pared down to 
a statement that upon an application for the renewal of a 
statutory term—not upon the first application to fix a rent— 
no rent should be made payable for the tenant’s improvements 
made during the term. And, having thus taken away the 
declaration in favour of the tenant, he went on to declare in 
favour of the landlord, that “the rent of a holding should 
not be reduced in any proceedings under the Act, on account 
of any money or money’s worth paid or given by the tenant 
or his predecessors in title during the statutory term.” This 
was the declaration which alarmed so loyal a Conservative as 
the Duke of Abercorn, and which would, undoubtedly, be re- 
ceived throughout Ulster as a blow aimed at tenant-right. 
The uneasiness of the Duke of Abercorn was in itself clear 
proof that the amendment was doomed; Lord Salisbury’s 
lieutenant in the Commons was anxious to limit its sweeping 
effect, and it is inconceivable that the Lords can insist upon 
it. But the question it raises goes to the root of the Bill, 
and is worthy of some consideration on its merits. 

Lord Salisbury supported his proposal by a reference 
to the arguments which had been advanced in favour 
of tenant-right and its free sale. “If,” he said in 
effect, “it is as you say,—if tenant-right does not 
come out of rent,—if the two things run side by side, 
and have no connection with each other; then there can 
be no harm in directing the Court not to take into account in 
‘ fixing’ the rent any payment made for tenant-right.” This 
sounds fair, and we are bound to say that the supporters of 
the Bill in the House of Lords do not seem to have been very 
happy in meeting the argument, though even such an impar- 
tial observer as Lord Derby, and such a hater of the Bill as 
the Duke of Argyll, felt instinctively that the very principle 
of the Bill was in danger, and that to make such an amend- 
ment was quite inconsistent with giving the measure a second 
reading. But surely the difficulty of answering the question, 
“ Does tenant-right come out of rent ?’—which perplexed the 
House of Lords so much—lies, like many similar difficulties, in 
the ambiguity of the terms of the question. What rent is it 
to which the question refers? If the full rack-rent, which 
might be obtained in the open market for the holding, with all 
the improvements effected by the tenant, is meant, no doubt 
such a rack-rent must represent the full letting value of the 
holding, and there is no room for any tenant-right by 
its side. But then it is the distinguishing principle of Irish 
land-holding that such a rent is not exacted; and apart 
from historical reasons for this, there is, as Mr. Lefevre has 
shown more than once, an economical explanation of the fact. 
Where land is let in a great quantity of small holdings, the 
landlord cannot afford to maintain the necessary buildings and 
permanent improvements. The expense of so doing has been 
urged over and over again in England as a reason for throw- 





ing farms together. In Ireland, an opposite course has been 
taken; the holdings have remained small, but the tenants haye 
been left to do all the improvements. Of course, therefore, 
the tenant has something substantial to sell, something which 
he always has in some shape or other sold, but which it hag 
been hitherto in the power of the landlord to confiscate, (how 
singular that that word is always used with reference to the 
landlords’ interest only!). The principle of this Bill is to con. 
firm the tenant in the enjoyment of what is ‘really his pro- 
perty. For this property he ought not to pay any rent, though 
owing to the fact that he has placed his property on the land 
of another, he cannot enjoy his property without paying rent 
for the land on which it exists. But the rent is paid for 
one thing ;—that which the tenant has to sell—the tenant. 
right—is quite another thing; and therefore the value 
of the tenant-right does not come out of that fair rent 
which has obtained generally throughout Ireland, and which 
it is the object of this Bill to make universal and com. 
pulsory upon the landlord. As well might it be said that 
the value of a leasehold house in Belgrave Square came ont 
of the Duke of Westminster's ground-rent. The Marquis of 
Waterford gives us the most remarkable evidence of the rea} 
nature of Irish land-holding. When supporting Lord Salis. 
bury’s Amendment, he told the Lords that he had a property 
in the north of Ulster under the most unlimited form of tenant. 
right, and other property in the south free from it, and the 
rents upon both were almost identical ; but, curiously enough, in 
the south the rents were never changed, while in the north they 
were revised every twenty years, The Marquisof Waterford must, 
we should think, be looked upon as a sort of enfant terrible by 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues; for, hating the Bill as 
heartily as any one, he has furnished some of the most con- 
clusive arguments in its favour. It would be impossible to 
give clearer proof than the statement just quoted that tenant- 
right does not come out of Irish rents, or to furnish a more 
convincing reason for the extension to all Ireland of that right 
of free sale which it so much prized in Ulster. But the 
more clearly the real nature of Irish tenure is seen, the 
more imperative becomes the necessity for a tribunal for 
the adjustment of rents, and the more fatal to the just action 
of such a tribunal appears the instruction Lord Salisbury 
wishes to give. In haste to gain a dialectical victory, the 
Marquis seems to have forgotten that the object of the tribunal 
is to adjust unfair rents—rents not in accordance with Irish 
custom, and with the respective interests of landlord and 
tenant—and not to interfere with fair rents. But the declar- 
ation he has proposed would exactly prevent the Court from 
fulfilling the function for which it was created. The 
ground upon which a tenant will ask for the reduction of an 
excessive rent will be that his interest in the holding has not 
been sufficiently recognised. But there can be no better mode 
of estimating this interest than that which has always obtained 
in Ulster, the price which it fetches on a change of tenancy. 
To exclude this factor in the problem would indeed be to pro- 
vide for the performance of Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. 

These amendments made by Lord Salisbury in the fair-rent 
clause are by far the most important of the alterations pro- 
posed by the Lords. But there are others which the Govern- 
ment could not but reject. To give a power of resumption 
to the landlord during the first fifteen years after a judicial 
rent has been fixed, would be most impolitic; and still 
more objectionable is it to enable the landlord, by buying 
up the tenant’s right under his power of pre-emption, to get 
rid of a present tenancy, and, as proposed by the Lords, to 
constitute a future tenancy, with all its disadvantages to the 
tenant, in its place. Such a provision would enable the Bill 
to be cheated in the most wholesale way. Again, to shut out 
from the advantages of a present tenancy all persons who, at 
the passing of the Act, happen to be holding under a lease, 
would—considering the way in which leases are viewed in 
Ireland, merely as settling the rent for a definite period 
—be manifestly unjust; and to prevent the revision of unjust 
leases forced on the tenants since the Act of 1870, would be 
to leave open a dangerous sore. The amendments in the 
clause relating to free sale were much less objectionable, and 
the Government have probably done no harm by accepting some 
of them. But to allow the Lords, who have disclaimed all 
responsibility for the Bill, and have called it by every bad name 
they could think of, to send it to Ireland in a powerless 
condition, would be a fatal mistake, and the country must 
rely on Mr. Gladstone’s firmness to prevent such an unhappy 
result, 
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LORD BEAUCHAMP’S BILL. 


have the heartiest wish to see Mr. Green released from 
prison. This seemingly superfluous statement is rendered 
necessary, by the circumstance that the Bill for getting him out 
of prison which Lord Beauchamp has induced the Lords to reada 
second time, in our view attains a good end by very inappropriate 
means. The real grievance arising out of this and similar 
cases is not that a particular clergyman has been sent to gaol ; 
for, inasmuch as he might have avoided this, either by obeying 
the law, or by retiring from a posttion in which obedience to the 
law is required of him, this is hardly a hardship. What is a 
hardship is, that in a professedly comprehensive Church, the 
kind of worship which a considerable number of Churchmen 
believe to be allowed, if not ordered, by the ecclesiastical law, 
can only be practised under peril of imprisonment. We ac- 
knowledge the absurdity of the contention by which every 
clergyman becomes his own interpreter of the Rubrics, and a 
decision of the Court of Final Appeal goes for nothing, 
unless the defendant in the suit happens to think it sound. 
We do not wish to see the authority of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts infringed, or ostentatious acts of defiance to the law 
condoned or winked at. What is needed is not interference 
with the principle that the law ought to be enforced, but a 
modification of the law which it is the business of the Courts 
to enforce. Such a Bill as Lord Beauchamp’s only postpones 
the time when such a modification of the law may be looked 
for. If the release from prison at the end of six months, 
which it proposes to secure to Mr. Green and others who shall 
follow in his footsteps, is accompanied by a provision that the 
next similar offence shall be punished by deprivation—and 
we must candidly say that we do not see how some such 
provision can be kept out of the Bill—the Church Association 
will have won a substantial triumph. It will have obtained, 
by a side-wind, that amendment of the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act which it has been afraid, or has thought it useless, 
to ask for openly. The Public Worship Regulation Act provides 
that at the end of three years a suspended clergyman shall be 
deprived of his benefice, unless he is willing to promise amend- 
ment and conformity to the law. The Church Association 
now sees that it ought to have made deprivation follow much 
more closely on the heels of suspension. The natural result 
of this discovery would have been the introduction of a Bill to 
amend the Public Worship Regulation Act. But if this had 
been done, it would have been impossible to prevent the whole 
policy and scope of the Act from being brought under review, 
and this the Association is wisely averse from permitting. If 
Lord Beauchamp’s Bill passes with the amendment suggested 
by the Lord Chancellor, the Public Worship Regulation Act 
will, in effect, have been amended in this precise particular, 
without any opportunity having been afforded for raising the 
wider question involved. This is precisely what the Church 
Association wishes, but it can hardly be what Lord Beauchamp 
wishes. 

In the abstract, indeed, there is everything to be said in 
favour of abolishing imprisonment as a means of enforcing 
conformity in matters of Ritual. It is altogether unsuited to 
the nature of the offence against which it is directed, and to 
the kind of reformation which it is designed to effect. If a 
clergyman repeats, after suspension, the offence for which he 
has been suspended, the proper course is, either to suspend him 
for a longer period, or to deprive him of his benefice. If he 
refuses to obey the decree of suspension, then also depriva- 
tion should be inflicted, and in very flagrant cases the sentence 
might properly carry with it inability to hold ecclesiastical 
preferment for a longer or shorter period. Supposing that it 
were expedient to enforce the judgments of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in the Purchas and Ridsdale 
cases, it would be foolish to deprive a clergyman for 
disobeying them, and then to allow him to be at once 
presented to another benefice, in which he might again 
set the law at defiance. The sole reason that makes 
deprivation an inappropriate punishment in the case of Mr. 
Green and others is, that the object of inflicting it is to 
enforce a one-sided uniformity, which the people most con- 
cerned do not really care to see established. Mr. Green’s is 
not a case in which the congregation has been sacrificed to 
the whim of the incumbent. It is not a case in which the 
majority of the congregation has been sacrificed to a minority. 
It is not even a case in which a minority of the congregation 
has been sacrificed to the majority. It is a case in which 
clergyman and congregation have been alike sacrificed to the 
Church Association, or rather to the law which the Church 
Association has undertaken to call into action, The Public 





Worship Regulation Act is not exacting as regards the amount 
of complaint it requires as a foundation for proceedings. Three 
aggrieved parishioners are enough, but here even three aggrieved 
parishioners were not, in the first instance, forthcoming; 
Lord Beauchamp says that in the bill of costs presented to Mr. 
Green, there was a charge made by the solicitors for the prose- 
cution for the correction of a mistake,—that mistake being that 
one of the three complainants had not completed the term of 
residence in the parish which the law requires. It cannot be 
contended that this gentleman was really aggrieved by Mr. 
Green’s proceedings. He had full warning of the ceremonial 
in use in the church before he moved into the parish,—if, 
indeed, the desire of being an instrument of Providence for 
putting astop to this ceremonial was not his motive for chang- 
ing his place of residence. There is no evidence that Mr. 
Green’s proceedings were disliked by his congregation ; indeed, 
as 940 householders out of a total number of 1,140 have signed 
a petition for his release, it seems not unfair to assume that 
the congregation approved of the ritual introduced by him. 
Mr. Green will be deprived when his time comes—some two 
years hence, if the law remains as it is, sooner, perhaps, if Lord 
Beauchamp’s Bill, as amended by the Lord Chancellor, is passed 
this Session—just as he has already been imprisoned, because 
he has given his congregation the ceremonial which they de- 
sire. If Mr. Green were a solitary eccentric who had happened 
to fall in with a congregation as odd as himself, it might be 
expedient that he should be suspended and deprived. But 
when he and his congregation are members of a considerable 
party in the Church, it seems absurd to drive them out, unless 
this is the only alternative to forcing a distasteful ritual upon 
unwilling congregations, In this case, however, it is not Mr. 
Green who has forced a distasteful ritual upon an unwilling 
congregation, but the Church Association, aided by the Judi- 
cial Committee, which is trying to force a distasteful absence 
of ritual upon an unwilling congregation. There would be no 
real difficulty in so altering the law as to leave clergymen and 
congregations free, within certain limits, to choose their 
own ritual, while forbidding clergymen to impose their own 
ritual upon their congregations. It isa pity that Lord Beau- 
champ’s well intended effort to benefit Mr. Green was not 
framed upon these more extensive lines. 

We are not without hope that Lord Selborne himself is 
slowly—very slowly—opening his mind to this view. He 
said on Tuesday that “in the parish church, at all events, it 
is fundamentally necessary that those who by the law enjoy 
temporary emoluments and temporary rights should abide by 
the law with respect to the conditions on which those rights 
are to be enjoyed.” For ourselves, we go farther than this. 
We wish to see this conformity to the law enforced in all 
churches, only we wish at the same time to see the law 
itself made convenient and rational. But it would be a great 
change for the better, if provision were made for limiting the 
application of the decrees in the Purchas and Ridsdale cases 
to parish churches. It might seem hard, if a large majority 
of the congregation of a parish church were obliged to 
leave it, and build a new church for themselves, rather than 
forego a ceremonial which they liked. But it is far harder 
when, as now, the law not only denies to a large majority of 
the congregation of a parish church a ceremonial which 
they like, but forbids them to build a new church for them- 
selves. If Lord Selborne will move the Government to intro- 
duce a Bill, allowing congregations who are denied the ritual 
they desire at a parish church to build a chapel in which the 
ritual they wish for shall be expressly legalised, a very great 
advance would be made upon the present state of things. 
When once it had been recognised that a certain ritual is law- 
ful in particular churches, common-sense would suggest that 
the migration from the old church to the new should be under- 
taken by the minority of the congregation, rather than by the 
majority. In Mr. Green’s case, the two aggrieved parishioners 
and the migratory gentleman might fairly have been left to 
find or found a church for themselves. If the lovers of Ritual 
had been in the minority, they would have come under the 
same rule. We see no way but this of getting over the diffi- 
culty raised by the Archbishop of Canterbury,—namely, how a 
gentleman with Mr. Green’s convictions is to be kept out of 
prison, after he has been released. 


MIDHATISM. 
HE stars in their courses seem to be fighting against 
British Jingoism. We all remember its jubilant boast- 
ings and confident predictions down to the catastrophe of the 
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last General Election. Its chief prophet in the Metropolitan 
Press assured his readers that Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian 
speeches had alienated the country and disgusted the 
‘“‘ Moderate Liberals.” Nor was the bewildered prophet con- 
vinced by the crushing answer which the “ Moderate Liberals” 
and the country made to his lugubrious warnings. “ To- 
morrow to fresh fields and pastures new.” Under a new name 
and in a fresh habitation he still kept on prophesying woe to 
the Liberal Party, whether they would hear or whether they 
would forbear. The concert of Europe was a sham. Dulcigno 
would never be givenup. It was not given up because Mr. 
Gladstone threatened to seize the revenues of Smyrna, but 
because Prince Bismarck had laid a deep plot to baffle and 
humiliate Mr. Gladstone. The Sultan had given up Dulcigno 
at the request of Germany, in return for Prince Bismarck’s 
assurance that the concert of Europe should go no further, and 
that no cession of territory should be demanded in Thessaly 
or Epirus. We have seen the end of those predictions. 
Dulcigno was given up in consequence of Mr. Gladstone’s 
threat to seize the revenues of Smyrna. The concert of 
Europe was not broken up, but on the contrary compelled the 
rectification of the Greek frontier. And Mr. Goschen has 
lately told us that no Government adhered more loyally than 
that of Germany to the concert of Europe and the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, as conducted by the skilful 
diplomacy and tenacity of purpose of Lord Granville. 

But perhaps the hardest blow of all to Jingoism is the collapse 
of what we may call “ Mtdhatism.’”” Who does not remember 
the ecstasy of joy with which Midhat Pasha’s elevation to the 
dignity of Grand Vizier, six years ago, was hailed by the 
Jingo party! The hour had come at last—and the man. A 
reformer had appeared upon the scene who was equal at once 
to the task of defeating Muscovite guile and regenerating the 
Ottoman Empire. In due time Midhat produced his wonder- 
ful Constitution, amidst salvoes of artillery. The Conference 
of Constantinople was checkmated, to the delirious delight of 
the Jingoes, who fully believed—and with no small justifica- 
tion—that the British Government would, as in Crimean days, 
ally herself with the Crescent against the Cross. Public 
opinion, however, prevented so insane an adventure; and 
Midhat, the real author of the Russo-Turkish war, found him- 
self an exile in London. He is now an exile again, on his way 
to the interior of Arabia, having narrowly escaped capital 
punishment for his supposed share in the murder of Sultan Abdul 
Aziz. Itis a cruel dilemma for the Jingoes. If Midhat murdered 
his Sovereign, as a Turkish Court of Justice has declared, the 
Jingoes must, however reluctantly, give up their great re- 
former. If, on the other hand, the Sultan and his Court of 
Justice have convicted Midhat contrary to evidence and law, 
what must we think of Mussulman rule and Turkish justice ? 
If a great Pasha has no chance of justice, what chance 
can a despised Christian peasant have? The Jingoes 
are thus in a strait. They must give up Midhat Pasha, 
the great anti-Muscovite reformer, or they must abjure all the 
eloquent apologies for Turkish misrule which they have uttered 
during the last six years. For our own part, being neither 
partisans of Midhat Pasha nor of Turkish justice, we feel free 
to express our conviction that Midhat Pasha may have been 
guilty of the crime laid against him, but that he had not a 
fair trial. He may have received his deserts, but not in 
accordance with the strict rules of justice. That Abdul Aziz 
was murdered appears to us hardly questionable. The 
examination of the corpse by the doctors was illusory. The 
Turks have a horror of post-mortem examinations, and would 
certainly not permit the opening or dissection of the Sultan’s 
body, especially by Ghiaours. Nor did the doctors pretend to 
have done anything of the kind. The examination of the body 
was entirely superficial. The opinion of the best informed is 
that the fatal wound was inflicted by a kind of impalement 
well known in Oriental countries, and by means of which a 
vital part may be reached without leaving any outward 
trace of injury. Suicide, moreover, is an abhorrent 
idea to Mussulmans, and is a crime almost unknown among 
them. It disgraces the memory and family of the deceased, 
and excludes him from Paradise. To account for Sultan 
Aziz’s death by suicide was, therefore, a grave blunder on the 
part of Midhat Pasha. No intelligent Mussulman believed it. 
If, on the other hand, the Sultan’s death had been attributed 
to fever or apoplexy, the Turks would have understood quite 
well what was meant, and no indignity would have been 
offered to their faith. The truth is, Midhat, in ascribing 
Sultan Aziz’s death to suicide, made just that kind 
of blunder from which superstition or religious sensitive- 








ness would have saved one who was, in fact as well as in 
name, a True Believer. The trial of Midhat was, doubtless, 
a farce, as trials in Turkish Courts of Justice always are. But 
the Sultan made an enormous concession to European opinion 
in granting to the accused a public trial, and allowing them 
to employ counsel in their defence. The sentence was, of 
course, in accordance with the wishes of the Sultan; but the 
disposal of the prisoners was a sore dilemma to him. To 
execute none of them would have outraged the feelings of the 
friends of Abdul Aziz and the Old Turkish party; and to exe. 
cute the instruments and let off the principals would haye 
been resented still more strongly. On the other hand, to 
execute Midhat and the other Pashas would have shocked 
an important section of European opinion, and offended 
the Young Turkish party. To this must be added the 
Sultan’s own wish to accentuate, in a striking manner, 
the danger of deposing Sultans. He has solved the diffi- 
culty in the most practical manner by banishing the convicted 
Pashas to the interior of Arabia, where they will probably 
die of one of those diseases which always come so conveniently 
to the aid of an Oriental ruler in a difficulty. 

In spite of the halo of romance in which the Jingo Press 
enveloped the name and career of Midhat Pasha, he is in 
reality a common-place character ; a vain, ambitious, cruel 
man, troubled with no sort of scruples, either of religion or 
morals. His parentage has been a matter of controversy, 
According to some, he was born in a quarter of Stamboul 
where his father held the post of Cadi. A writer in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes makes him a native of Widdin, and con- 
gratulates him on having thus escaped the corrupting influ- 
ence of the oligarchy of Effendis in Constantinople. A 
Hungarian admirer, on the other hand, gives Midhat Poland 
for a country and a Jewish Rabbi for a father, and thus 
accounts for his hatred of Christians in general, and 
Russians in particular. Midhat’s own account, which we 
believe the correct one, is that he was born on a farm (Chiflik) 
near Nish, and that his father was a Pomak,—that is, a 
descendant of one of the renegade Bulgarians who apostatised 
to Islam when the Turks conquered the country. Midhat has 
been further represented as a modern Herodotus, who early 
in his career travelled to the sources of modern learning and 
science—Vienna, Paris, London—to prepare himself for that 
réle of regenerator of Islam on which, according to his eulo- 
gists, he had set his heart. Midhat did once travel beyond 
the boundaries of Islam before his first exile, but his travels 
took him no farther than Trieste, and they had a much 
more mundane motive than an ardent thirst for knowledge. 
The two facts for which Midhat Pasha will be known in history 
are the Bulgarian Massacres and the Turkish Constitution. He 
is responsible for the Bulgarian atrocities in a double sense. 
It was he who cursed Bulgaria with the importation of the 
Circassians. After the subjugation of the Caucasus by Russia 
the Circassians left their homes in multitudes, and it became 
a question how to dispose of them. Some time after the 
Crimean war Sir Henry Bulwer, then British Ambassador at 
the Porte, proposed that the Circassians should be sent 
to colonise some of the uninhabited parts of Asiatic 
Turkey, and made representations to that effect to the 
British Government, with the result of obtaining a pro- 
mise of a grant of, we believe, £4,000,000. The Porte 
was delighted; but Midhat Pasha, who was at the time 
Governor of Bulgaria, had other views. He offered to plant 
the Circassians in Bulgaria, without expense either to the Porte 
or the British Government. His offer was accepted, with the 
consequences with which the world is now familiar. Midhat, 
in fact, became convinced that it was necessary for the safety 
of Islam that the Christian subjects of the Porte in Europe 
should be diminished. He declared on more than one occa- 
sion that on conquering the country the Turks had made a 
great mistake in not giving all the population the choice of the 
Koran or the sword. It was he who organised the Bulgarian 
massacres, and promoted and decorated the principal per- 
petrators. Abdul Aziz had a rooted antipathy to Midhat, and 
for some time resisted his elevation to the Grand Vizierate. 
When his promotion was pressed upon him on one occasion, he 
replied, “Let him be rewarded in a suitable manner; but it 
is insupportable to me to be in daily converse with a man so 
utterly repugnant to me.” For this repugnance poor Abdul 
Aziz had to pay dearly. But the great glory of Midhat, in the 
eyes of the Jingoes, is his Constitution. His Parliament, it is still 
currently believed, was dissolved after the triumph of the Russian 
arms on the demand of the Russian Government, which feared 
the contagious influence of Parliamentary institutions in Turkey. 
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How absurd this legend is will be at once apparent from the 
fact that Russian Finland possesses a Parliamentary constitution 
as free as that of England, and that the Russian Government 
framed a constitution for liberated Bulgaria much more liberal 
than Midhat’s. In truth, Midhat’s constitution was a sheer 
imposture. It curtailed a little the power of the Sultan, and 
enlarged considerably (which was Midhat’s real purpose) 
the power of the Grand Vizier; but it left no sort of 
practical power to the Parliament. It left it the power of 
speech under certain restrictions, and it was the unexpected 
exercise of that power, so dangerous to the Turkish Pashas, 
which sealed the doom of Midhat’s Constitution. How very 
real that danger was may be illustrated by a very suggestive 
incident, which we give on the authority of one who was pre- 
sent on the occasion, and with which we may close our obser- 
vations on Midhatism. Before the publication of Midhat’s 
Constitution, he invited a few of the leading men in Constan- 
tinople to discuss it at a private party. The Young Turkey 
members of the party praised the Constitution indiscriminately. 
Presently Midhat turned to a grave old Turk, who had been 
listening patiently, but said nothing, and asked him for his 
opinion. “I suppose,” replied the old Turk, “ that all this is 
serious?” ‘Quite serious,” answered Midhat, somewhat 
tartly. “Then too serious,” rejoined the other, “for your 
Chamber, with its Mussulman majority, or even if it should 
not have a single Ghiaour, will speedily become the tomb of 
the Ottoman Empire.” The circle closed round the speaker 
with eager curiosity, mingled with alarm, This was too much 
for Midhat, who cried out impatiently,— 


“¢ Sirkoshmesen.’ (‘ You are drunk.’)—‘ No, I am not drunk,’ was 
the quiet answer. ‘I speak with the full exercise of that share of 
reason which God has given me; and with the full knowledge that 
we all have of the venality of our judges, of the greed of our governors, 
of the barbarity of our zaptiehs, and the rapacity of our tax-collectors, 
in a word, of the corruption of our whole Administration, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the Danube to the Euphrates. What our 
people suffer, bear, and endure without murmuring is hardly con- 
ceivable, and we pay no heed, except when the excess of the evil 
breaks out in acts of open resistance. Our Mussulman provinces 
are generally patient and docile, either from the resignation imposed 
upon them by religion, or not to create difficulties for the Khalif 
which would turn to the advantage of his enemies. Besides, foreign 
intrigues have to the present time been so kind as not to carry on 
their dissolving action in our Asiatic provinces, where our Mussul- 
mans, more ancient adherents of the Prophet than ourselves, vegetate 
in a condition worse than that we have made for our rayahs of 
Europe. Amongst these last, open revolts have been frequent against 
the authority of the Sublime Porte. Here the exhortations and the 
encouragement of the foreigner find more easy access ; but the mutual 
rivalry of races and of the different sects of Christians has ever pre- 
vented them raising the standard of revolt at one and the same time 
amongst the Orthodox Church and the Roman Catholics,—amongst 
Greeks and Slavs. Thus insurrections have ever been local, and even 
such local ones only partial. They have, moreover, only broken out 
at times ; for, before exposing himself to ruin by fire and sword, the 
Christian peasant must have suffered from more than an ordinary 
amount of oppression and arbitrary conduct on the part of the agents 
of authority, and must have some exterior encouragement, in the snape 
of weapons, ammunition and money, and a promise of help. These 
elements are not always found at the same time, in the same place ; 
and when all tends to favour insurrection, our brave Asiatic Mussul- 
mans fly to our help in the name of Islam, which we point to as 
threatened. But with delegates from each province united in one 
circle, the spirit of insurrection will come forth without Russian en- 
couragement, without arms. Its only weapon will be the Word : let 
one deputy with common-sense come and tell in the assembly the 
state of oppression under which his province lives, the iniquities that 
are committed there with impunity, the arbitrary rule which there 
flourishes, and the accumulated ruin, and every other deputy will 
recognise in such a picture the condition of his own province. I ask 
you how the Sublime Porte and the Khalifat will be upheld from the 
day on which our Asiatic Mussulmans learn and know that the 
Ghiaours have revolted, not against Islam, as we have made them 
believe, but against the evils which are the common lot of all the 
Empire, and particularly of the Mussulman provinces. Let us reflect 
well before we, with our own hands, create this Chamber, whence 
will issue the fire which will devour us all.’ The listeners grew pale, 
as he continued,— It is not that I wish to favour the arbitrary rule 
which is devouring the country, but I want to show how this project 
of government by Parliament, which so much pleases the English 
Ambassador, appears to me, on the contrary, worthy of having been 
inspired by General Ignatieff.’ ”’ 

The prophecy of the old Turk was verified. The frank 
speech of the deputies alarmed the Pashas, and Midhat’s 
Constitution and Parliament were sent to the limbo where all 
projects of Turkish reforms lie buried. 








DOCTORS AND PATIENTS. 
N his “ Life and Death of Sir Matthew Hale, Kt.,” Gilbert 
+ Burnett says that that celebrated Judge had “ great skill 
in Physick, Anatomy, and Chyrurgery.” From the bench “ he 





would put such questions to Physitians or Chyrurgeons, that 
they have professed the College of Physicians could not do it 
more exactly.” This was all very well; but when Burnett goes 
on to inform us that “in sickness he used to argue with his 
doctors about his distempers and the methods they took with 
them,” we begin to wonder how the Physitians and Chyrurgeous 
liked it. What they thought of it, we are indirectly informed, 
for Burnett adds, though with entire simplicity, that “one of 
them told him ” Sir Matthew “ understood their own profession, 
as far as speculation without practice could carry him.” The 
limitation was admirable. Speculative knowledge is, of course, 
good in itself, but the line between speculation and practice 
cannot be drawn absolutely. A pasha who had lost an eye 
ordered a glass one, and had it fitted in, showing transports of 
joy ; but when after a month’s trial he found he could not see 
with it, he had the “chyrurgeon” bastinadoed and banished. 
Here there was a lack of “speculation” on the part of 
the pasha. But the too well-known case of the Indian 
prince and the seidlitz powders is doubtful. He first took the 
whole of the twelve blue powders dissolved in a punch-bowl, 
and then, not feeling much refreshed, took the twelve white ones 
also at one draught. It is anice question whether speculation. 
or practice was most wanted here, but it is certain that 
a portion of both is a good thing. It is notorious that 
the man who gives himself to the study of pathologi- 
cal books is apt to fancy he has all diseases at once, or by 
turns; so much do “symptoms” resemble each other, or, in 
other words, so much is practice needed. The most experienced 
physician, when ill, goes to another physician—that is trite— 
and the two experts may reasonably “argue” with each other. 
But the best thing the uninitiated patient can do is to get a 
good doctor, and then mind him. There are illustrious examples 
in favour of this principle. 

Mr. Gladstone, whose health and prospects of a vigorous old 
age were, in the spring of 1874, made the subject of a cheerful 
article in the Lancet, which gently rebuked him for talking of 
“my age,” has more than justified the rebuke of his medical 
critic. He has shown not only staying power, but buoyancy. 
He has been betting ten to one, and praising the Burton ales 
as nectareous, if not nectar. He has been twice very seriously 
and once at least less seriously laid by, and has more than 
pulled through. And we have all heard—some of us with 
surprise, sensible people without any—that he minds what the 
doctor says, is a strictly obedient patient. But there is obedi- 
ence and obedience. Dickens treated unguaranteed prescriptions 
(of which he used to receive many hundreds) much as Lord. 
Granville does, and he also minded his doctor. But there can 
be no doubt that he was a fractious patient, whose obedience 
was often but formal, 

It must be admitted that it is sometimes difficult to obey a 
physician’s orders. The late Dr. Eliotson once began some 
written directions (for a very young man, who had nothing par- 
ticular the matter with him) in the following terms :—‘‘ No 
wine, beer, tea, coffee, spirits, or tobacco. No churches,. 
chapels, theatres, public meetings, lectures, or concerts,” and- 
so on. ‘The patient might almost as well have become a 
Trappist, if he had heeded all this, No doubt, such re- 
scripts are excused, on the ground that the patient will 
certainly break through the severest rules, and that the 
physician’s only chance with him is to make them so strict 
that he will feel bound to keep a portion of them, But the 
patient knows that trick as well as the physician, and, if he 
is cynical, concludes that a doctor is a man who tells you some- 
thing about yourself that you would rather not hear, and gives 
you instructions which it is impossible to adhere to. Hence the 
attractions of Theodore Hook’s “bold Buchaneer,” or the 
amateur adviser who leaves you a margin. But this is far too 
serious a subject for a mere jest. It does not require the eye of 
a medical man to note that very large numbers of deaths, par- 
ticularly in acute diseases of the respiratory organs, occur from 
slight acts of disobedience to the doctor’s commands, It would 
be painful, as well as hazardous, to say how many young children 
are lost by uneducated, inattentive, or conceited mothers, who 
think a slight difference in temperature cannot really matter. 

It is often remarked that the position of the preacher has 
been made much more difficult of late years by the growth of 
culture; we need not repeat any of the platitudes about “the 
pulpit ” and “ the pew.” But a similar thing might be said of 
doctors and patients, amongst the educated classes. True, the 
clergyman has often to encounter the conceit of the uneducated, 
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as well as the criticism of the well-informed, for, under the in- 
fluence of a great Protestant superstition, every man thinks 
that in expounding the Bible his way is clear; a fancy which 
the publication of the Revised Version of the New Testament 
must surely do much to shake, even in the most pig-headed 
*‘ come-outers ” and blind leaders of the blind. But though the 
ordinary practitioner has it pretty much his own way with the 
poor, the number of more or less educated patients who can 
“argue” with the “physitian or chyrurgeon” is greatly in- 
creased. The chyrurgeon, indeed, has the whip-hand. If he 
decides to “do a little something ” (as a great surgeon used to 
say, when he proposed to cut both your legs off, or do some such 
trifle), you can, indeed, say you will not submit to the opera- 
tion; but who would dispute with him about the way of per- 
forming it? The physician does not stand on such a 
commanding eminence of superiority, except in cases where 
the patient is prostrated, or nearly so. He cannot see into 
your “inside,” and the prejudice that you know more about 
it than he does, is not unnatural. Then, there is your 
“‘idiosyncrasy ”’; hos he really studied that, or does he 
take you “in a loomp” with other and inferior people? The 
good-natured auctioneer in “ Middlemarch” was so pleased at 
having his “symptoms watched,” and so proud of having his 
“ secretions studied,” that he was enabled to resist the general 
outcry for heroic treatment, and let Lydgate, the young doctor, 
do as he pleased with him. But then he called “ Anne of Geier- 
stein’ “ Anne of Jeersteen,” and had no opportunities of read- 
ing that hybrid, quasi-technical literature of physiology, 
pathology, and psychology which is now read by nearly every 
man who reads at all. Whether his reading it makes him more 
or less ready to “argue” with his “physitian” will depend 
upon himself. If he is himself an educated specialist in another 
line, he will probably have so alarming a sense of the gulf be- 
tween expert and non-expert in such matters as pathology and 
medicine, that he will be as good a patient as Mr. Gladstone. 
At the same time, a wise and cultivated physician will much 
rather have a patient who understands him than one who does 
not,—one who can anticipate questions, insinuate the idiosyn- 
crasy, and give the history of a chronic case, without going 
back to ancient history. But even “bold Buchaneers,” and 
certainly sensible amateurs in sanatory and sanitary matters, 
have their use also. 

Perhaps there would not be much risk in saying that the 
Medical profession, as a whole, is more alive than the Clerical 
to what is new in the conditions under which the work has to 
be done. A man can hardly be a good physician without 
having a considerable native share of scientific ability ; and he 
should also have much of the artist’s sensibility to form, colour, 
and expressive motion. The physician, besides actual accom- 
plishments which he is likely enough to have quite outside his 
vocation, is often the most agreeable and well-informed man of 
the world in his very large circle. And everything conspires at 
present to compel or invite the widening of his horizon. 
To be a really good physician, a man must be a psychologist. 
This does not mean that, if he finds in a case of insomnia no 
obvious cause for the patient’s disorder, he should ask the unfor- 
tunate man whether he has anything on his conscience, embezzle- 
ment, for instance. It is well known that Lord Eldon, when plain 
John Scott, eloped with the lady whom he married, and that they 
were lovers all their lives. While it was yet very early days with 
them, young Mrs. Scott fell ill in a strange village, and the 
local practitioner was sent for. Having, after the usual routine, 
failed to make out what was the matter with this beautiful lady, 
he said, “ I’m afraid, ma’am, there is something on your mind? 
You are not happy with your husband?” This was bad prac- 
tice. Mrs. Scott had much spirit and natural eloquence, and 
there was nothing the matter with Mi. Scott, who was both 
tall and athletic; but the muse will not sing the dismissal 
of that doctor. The anecdote only illustrates, in passing, the 
sense in which the physician must not be a psychologist. Sir 
William Temple, two hundred years ago, wrote what is not 
indeed more true now than it was then, but more visibly and 
strikingly true. “It is certain,” said he, “that the study of 
physic is not achieved in any eminent degree without very great 
advancements in other sciences; so that, whatever the profes- 
sion is, the professors have been generally very much esteemed 
upon that account, as well as of their own art, as the most 
learned men of their ages, and thereby shared with the two 
other great professions in those advantages most commonly 
valued and eagerly pursued, whereof the divines seem to have had 








the most honour, the lawyers the most money, and the physi. 
cians the most learning.” The last clause no longer holds, if 
we read the word “ learning ” fairly ; but generally, the remark 
is true. “Of what passed before the Flood,” as Sir William 
Temple quaintly says, “we know little, except the length of 
men’s lives.” From some of his jests we may conclude that he 
would be surprised, if he were now living, to read, on the autho- 
rity of a physician (Dr. John Gardner), that “the changes in 
ageing are not beyond our reach, and it is probable that a 
rational and scientific basis will be laid ere long for completely 
arresting them.” Whatever may be done in the path of this 
tremendous speculation, will be done well, in proportion as 
medical men become true psychologists. This they will never 
do till they cease to “ carve the living hound,” and pursue their 
studies in the spirit indicated by the late James Hinton, in his 
lecture on “The Place of the Physician,” whatever they may 
think of his crotchets or opinions :— 

“The future shall be like the past. Of old, there stood before a 

Man, on the one hand, a law, forbidding him to labour on the Sabbath, 
enforced with all divine authority, as interpreted by the reputed 
wisdom and godliness of his age; this law on the one hand, and on 
the other a poor lame man’s sorrow. The Man before whom these 
two claims came—God’s, as all men said, and his fellow’s—chose 
which he would heed; and he gave us a new law. He cured the 
body; and mankind, never ungrateful, never unknowing of their 
friends, have called him the physician of the soul. The needs of man 
interpret the laws of God, and who stands so close to the needs of 
man as you will, gentlemen, to whom, in their very direst need, all 
will cling ; to whose voice sick hearts will listen, as if it were the very 
voice of God, declaring judgment or mercy ; the very skirts of whose 
garments, if only a heart beats beneath them, faint hands will be 
raised to touch? Closest to the very sources of the life of the 
human soul you will stand ; it is the physician’s place. Of the highest 
law he is made interpreter. More than ever now the physician 
must have knowledge of the soul, must feel with finer senses, other 
pulses, and measure heats and chills which no thermometer can 
gauge.” 
And when this point is attained, there will be an end of at 
least one trouble between the doctor and the sufferer. Some 
physicians have complained of a cold shyness on the part of 
recovered patients, as if they did not like even the presence of 
the man who knew so much of their hour of humiliation. This is 
not a necessary condition of the case, and when the physician’s 
work has become as much spiritualised as it is now rationalised, 
this complaint will be heard no more. The difference between 
men and women in this respect—a difference largely in favour 
of women—is a delicate subject to touch, but well worthy of a 
little respectful meditation. 





CHRISTIAN “POLICY.” 

VERYBODY who has carefully considered Christ’s 
teaching at all, must have noticed the remarkable 
emphasis given in certain passages,—and these sometimes the 
passages where we should have least expected it,—to the lessons 
of policy, as distinguished from those of principle. Thus, in the 
very middle of one of the most exacting of our Lord’s demands 
on his Disciples, where he is declaring that any one who comes 
to him without preferring his claims to the claims of father, 
mother, brother, sister, wife, or children so infinitely that, in 
the comparison, his feeling for them may be said to bear to 
his feeling for the Master the relation which hate bears 
to love, cannot be a true disciple, he goes on into what 
looks like a strict injunction not to be impulsive in such 
matters, but to calculate carefully the cost of every sacri- 
fice. “For which of you, desiring to build a tower, doth not 
first sit down and count the cost, whether he have wherewith to 
complete it? Lest haply, when he hath laid a foundation and is 
not able to finish, all that behold begin to mock him, saying, 
This man began to build, and is not able to finish. Or what 
king, as he goeth to encounter another king in war, wiil not sit 
down first and take counsel, whether he is able with ten thou- 
sand to meet him that cometh against him with twenty thou- 
sand? Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth 


an ambassage, and asketh conditions of peace. So, therefore, ° 


whoever he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple.” In other words, calculation is essential, 
even in the case of what may be called incalculable sacrifices. 
To rush headlong into them without counting the cost, is to 
ensure failure. And again, in that celebrated passage, Dr. 
Newman’s interpretation of which so much scandalised the late 
Canon Kingsley, “Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves, Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves,” there can be little doubt that our Lord intended 
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to inculcate what may be regarded, in some sense, as 
a politic temper, in close combination with the simplicity and 
gentleness of the truest love. And in the Sermon on the Mount, 
there is a passage of much the same kind, where, after inculcat- 
ing the duty of being completely at peace with men before 
offering sacrifice to God, our Lord goes on,—* Agree with thine 
adversary quickly whiles thou art with him in the way; lest 
haply the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily, I 
say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out thence till thou 
hast paid the last farthing.” In the parallel passage in St. 
Luke, this same injunction is connected with a rebuke for not 
spudying the signs of the-time; and the disposition to settle 
matters with a brother with whom you have a difference, before 
it comes to a regular appeal to a Court that may decide you 
and not him to be in the wrong, is made a sort of test of the 
mind that is averse to ‘hypocrisy.’ In this passage, curiously 
enough, the politic frame of mind which is willing to agree 
to a compromise, instead of standing on its rights, is re- 
garded as that which is least akin to ‘hypocrisy.’ Yet the 
hypocrite is usually thought to be a specially politic man 
who puts policy above principle. Nevertheless, in this 
place, our Lord treats it as a criterion of the hypocrite 
that he never suspects any weakness in his own view of 
the question, and presses on his controversy with his brother 
to the judgment of a higher power, only probably to find that 
it is he who is condemned, and not the opponent he had felt so 
sure of vanquishing. Clearly, in our Lord’s teaching, the dis- 
position to distrust impulse, both in an act of self-dedication 
and in conflict with opponents, is treated as of the very 
essence of right feeling. You cannot be a true Christian 
without putting reason to some extent above feeling, only the 
kind of reason to be thus placed in command is never to be 
self-asserting, but always self-distrusting reason,—the reason 
which assures you how infinitely difficult a task it must be to 
give up father and mother, brothers and sisters, wife and 
children, for the one Master,—the reason which associates 
itself best with simplicity and gentleness, not with aggres- 
siveness and conflict,—the reason which renders you more 
and more doubtful of the absolute rightness of your own 
side of a quarrel, and more and more disposed to think that 
your adversary must have as strong an intrinsic case 
as your own, if not perhaps a yet strongerone. In other words, 
the Christian temper, in all cases of difficult resolve, is not an 
impetuous temper, but one of self-distrustful forethought. 
What it suggests is, ‘There must be something wrong, when I 
feel so certain of myself, without a due sense of the difficulty 
of discovering the right course so easily. Either I don’t know 
what I am undertaking; or I don’t appreciate the great range of 
conduct covered by Christian simplicity and gentleness; or I 
am not at all aware how much easier it is to be wrong than 
right, when I am most confident in the absolute justice of my 
own position P? And such, no doubt, is the real lesson of true 
Christian policy. 

We call attention to these aspects of Christian teaching at 
the present time, because we believe there is a more than usual 
need for recalling them in the events of our day. What has 
been the favourite charge against Mr. Gladstone’s policy towards 
Treland,—in foreign affairs,—and towards such difficulties as 
that involved in the Bradlaugh question? Why, certainly, that 
it has too much both of self-distrust and calculation in it; that 
it has not taken its stand on the self-confident righteousness of 
British impulse; that it has not expressed dogmatically the 
profound indignation with which Irish discontent and disaffec- 
tion are viewed on this side of the Channel; that it has not 
hesitated to submit British traditions as to the proper condi- 
tions of the European and Eastern equilibrium to a rigid and 
very self-distrustful re-examination, with the result of being quite 
willing to agree with our adversary quickly while we are in the 
way with him, and not to push confidently for an absolute 
decision in our own favour; that it has not taken for granted 
that Mr. Bradlaugh, being an Atheist and the advocate of 
immoral opinions, must, of course, be in the wrong in his con- 
troversy with Parliament, and that all respectable men have 
but one duty towards him,—namely, to set him down as de- 
cisively as possible. In all these three cases, as it seems to us, 
Mr. Gladstone's policy, though it has sometimes jarred harshly 
even on our own prepossessions, has been the true Christian 
policy of self-distrustful forethought, not the policy of arro- 
gant impulse and impatient self-confidence. This is why he 





is so furiously attacked for breaking up the United King- 
dom ; this is why he is so bitterly warned that he is lowering 
the British Flag; this is why he is so contemptuously railed at 
for allying himself with Atheists. Almost the same charges 
were brought against the policy of the first Christians. It was 
alleged that that policy was more favourable to the despised 
Gentile than to the faithful Jew; that it involved the sacrifice of 
every patriotic ambition; that it served the aim of Atheists 
and idolators. And, in fact, it did justify the complaint of the 
Gentile against the Jew; it did so enlarge the meaning of 
patriotism, that it seemed for a time to extinguish it; it did 
peremptorily refuse to exclude Atheists and idolators from the 
range of the new promises and the new rights. Of course, 
when we compare the political crises of the present day with the 
great moral and spiritual crises of that day, we are comparing 
very small things with great. But so far as they go, they admit 
of real comparison. The obligation to practise as Christians 
a certain self-distrustful forethought, is as applicable to our 
little crises now, as it was to the great crises then. And 
it is especially needed for the British temper of the present 
day. The contemptuous attitude towards everything Irish ; 
the spirit of positive dogmatism in relation to British interests 
in Europe and the East, which goes by the nick-name of 
Jingoism ; the self-righteousness with which Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
claim to take an oath taken with even less sincerity by plenty 
of other men, has been treated,—are all forms of that very 
spirit which was censured as of the nature of “ hypocrisy ” in 
our Lord’s own language, i.e., as a form of arrogant self-decep- 
tion, beginning in culpable narrowness and ending in a sort of 
moral suffocation. We know perfectly well that it is charged 
against the Christian policy which we have been contrasting 
with this unthinking arrogance of self-assertion, that it tends 
to undermine the pith of the English character, and to take 
the manliness and enterprise out of our history. But then, 
that is a question of fitness, time, and place. With all 
national character as stiff as our own, there comes a time 
when, if it cannot adapt itself to larger and more elastic 
conditions, it must break down, and yield place to a more 
flexible genius. It was the vastly greater flexibility of 
Christian, as compared with Jewish inspiration, that placed 
the Christian Church in a position so utterly different from 
that of the Jewish Synagogue. And what is true of a divine 
institution, is equally true, in its way, of human character. The 
signs have been multiplying rapidly that English statesmanship 
must either shrink, or else expand to something larger than any- 
thing by which it has been characterised in our previous history. 
In our belief, Mr. Gladstone has given it the requisite expan- 
sion, and has been enabled to do it chiefly by his profoundly 
Christian feeling. In his case, “ policy” has meant something 
quite different from what it has so often meant in the mouths 
of diplomatists, for it has meant, as it meant in the early his- 
tory of Christianity itself, the reasonableness which inspires self- 
distrust, which gives a new breadth and character to gentleness, 
and which is merged in the patient courage of an unhesitating 
faith. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— ne 
THE LATE DEAN STANLEY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Str,—I do not know whether you will care for another story 
about the Dean. It may serve to comfort cthers, as it did 
myself, in a sense of deficiency. I was talking to him about 
the difficulties of parochial work. Said the Dean, “ No one feels 
up to his work. I have always thought that a Dean should 
have three qualifications, none of which I possess. First, I 
think a Dean should know something about music; I am abso- 
lutely ignorant of the subject. Secondly, I think a Dean should 
know something about architecture; 1 know nothing about it. 
Thirdly, I think a Dean should know something about the 
management of business; I am always thankful when our audit 
is over, and we have not come to some grievous mishap.” Those 
who knew him will feel how badly the story is told, and what 
it loses at second-hand.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Vicarage, Greenwich, August 8th. B. L. 


LONGER LIFE, OR SLOWER DEATH? 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—As I think that not only is gratitude due to sanitary 
science for its successful efforts to prolong human life, but that 
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the intellectual energy and the happiness of the race are in- 
creased as a natural consequence, I was much disappointed by 
the conclusion to the contrary in Dr. Granville’s letter to you 
of July 30th. He contributes some very interesting statistics, 
which show, during a period of thirty-six years, increased life- 
tenure by the insane, in whose improvement he states he is 
particularly interested. Although probably gratified by the 
result shown by his figures, viz., the rise in age at death of the 
patients admitted to the public asylums of Middlesex, Surrey, 
and the City of London, he believes, sadly, that so far as the 
insane population is concerned, the increased duration of life 
is rather “slow dying” than “long living,” in any true sense; 
and then leaps to the general conclusion that humanity “may 
live longer, but our lives are not either happier or more useful 
for the excessive energy recently devoted to the conservation of 
health, or the inordinate and laborious means taken to avoid dis- 
ease and death,” and that the movement is “ becoming a little 
absurd.” 

But Dr. Granville’s figures show, not only that the insane 
live longer, but that the age at which they become insane is a 
later age, thus giving several more years of, it may be inferred, 
useful and happy lives. As the eye takes in the meaning of 
the figures better when tabulated, as below, I have so arranged 
them :— 


Average Age At At 

at Admission. Recovery. Death. 
1840 ee ree . a ’ 44°5 
Re ( esease Bois ~ weeps ° BPO sesese 49:0 
lo are 2 rrr B46 aeseee 47:0 
1866 aa __| Up: ES aes B54 cease 47:0 
eS Tre 37°6 one 50°6 
gD” Asenes BEB -Ssnxse 40°4 ooeene 516 


Here we have, in thirty-five years, an average gain of seven 
years of life, and a gain of six years of life before reason gave 
way. This seems to me striking proof that true vitality is 
extended, as well as existence. The age at recovery for the 
last period also shows that patients could and did recover at 
the correspondingly advanced age, which is another encouraging 
symptom. 

It would be interesting to know if the numbers of those who 
recovered were not also increased. If these changes have 
taken place in the class whose reason is least secure, are 
we not justified in expecting that with longer life will 
come extended power for humanity in general? If there 
is sufficient increase of energy to lengthen life, it must be 
partly our own faults, if our strength is not equal to our day. 
In general, we cannot have improvement in health of body 
without improvement in health of mind,—and health of mind 
means creative energy in all directions. Dr. Granville thinks 
that “men were happier and better, and lived nobler lives, 
before the pursuit of health and the yearning for longevity ” 
became what he calls “a craze.” But the quickened desire for 
health occurs in a period of expansion of mind, especially in 
connection with religion, and if there is truth in the oldest 
teaching that sin, or disobedience to law, was the cause of death, 
so the renewed and simultaneous yearnings after health and 
rightesus conduct may have some subtle correspondence, and 
can well be believed to have received their quickened impulse 
from the same divine Spirit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dunsinnan, August 8th. F. E. M. Fraxngs. 








POETRY. 
ae 
OUT WEST. 
Unnver the forest, of its snows unladen, 
And kissing back the nervous kiss of Spring, 
I sit and dream of courtly knight and maiden, 
And old-world pomp encompassing a King. 


Out of her wintry sleep the Earth is waking, 
And birds and flowers carol her réveitllé ; 

O’er East and West the common promise breaking, 
Breathes the first whisper of their holiday. 


Without, the mighty forms of things primeval 
Stand all untenanted of Custom’s robes; 

Within, my mind shapes pictures medizval, 
With pencil fashioned forth in other globes. 


The rugged miners share my board and pillow, 
And by the camp-fire sing their lawless song ; 

But at a bound my thought o’errides the billow, 
And breasts the strong surf by a flight as strong. 





——_. 


What do I here, among the waving grasses, 
Which never learned to trim their graces wild P 

While by my side Nature’s rude army passes, 
Another world still claims me for her child. 


In vain I ply the axe in pass or clearing ; 
In vain I fill me with the unfettered air; 

Still to my eyes are other scenes appearing, 
Still my heart hearkens the low voice of Care, 


Among our ranks no woman comes to harm us,, 
And sow us discord for our hands to reap ;, 
No wiles and jars allure us or alarm us, 
Or wanton with the mighty arm of Sleep, 


Yet here, for me, though heart and will are master, 
As strong as iron and as calm as Death, 

The will will waver and the heart beat faster, 
Touched by the memory of a woman’s breath. 


Why are ye here, rude fellows of my labour, 
Thus outlawed from the bounds of woman’s reign 
Read I, beneath the swart hues of my neighbour, 
Another story of another pain P 


She said she loved me,—and one day she left me, 
Without a warning, and without a word; 

Of past and future at a blow bereft me; 
The cause unspoken, and the plea unheard. 


Behind me honour, and high hopes before me,— 
A life of earnest and a name of worth; 

Her glamour shed the bright delusion o’er me; 
Her presence kept the promise of my birth. 


Then fell the blow, and past and future shivered,. 
Just at a fairy finger’s heartless touch ; 

And from the bondage of a lie delivered, 
I laughed that I had trusted overmuch. 


Laughed ! and the echo of that hollow laughter: 
Rings in my heart with one eternal knell ; 

And the slow years which rolled their burden after,. 
With all the burden cannot crush the spell. 


Pines of the Sierras, spread your mantles round me;. 
And hide me from the past, untrodden West ! 

Oh! that the free lands and free souls which bound me; 
Could break the fetters of my prisoned breast! 


In vain, in vain! Not the dividing ocean, 
With all its storms one memory can drown ; 

While the vexed phantom of a lost devotion, 
Still in the tortured bosom dies not down. 


Up, and to work! The western spring invites me,. 
And Freedom calls me forth among the free ; 
But no! Nor work nor freedom here delights me, 
The Eastern bondage falls again on me. 
Herman C. MERIVALE.. 








BOOKS. 
—_———__ 
MR. OSCAR WILDE’S POEMS.* 

THE reading of this book fills us with alarm. It is evidently’ 
the work of a clever man, as well as of an educated man, but it 
is not only a book containing poems which ought never to have: 
been conceived, still less published, but it is almost wholly 
without thoughts worthy of the name, entirely devoid of true 
passion, with very few vestiges even of genuine emotion, and 
constituted entirely out of sensuous images and pictures strung 
together often with so little true art that they remind one 
more of a number of totally different species of blossoms 
accumulated on the same stem, than of any cluster of natural 
flowers. It is quite a shock to find that so much talent as is 
needed to produce such a book as this, is not also enough to 
prevent a book on the whole so worthless, from being written. 

Mr. Wilde’s usual mood is one of lackadaisical despair 
that he does not live in Greece, and see the images with 
which Greek poetry has filled his mind. He shakes off the 
dust of this modern world from his feet, in the following very 
superior sonnet :— 





* Poems, By Oscar Wilde. London: David Bogue: 
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“This mighty empire hath but feet of clay : 
Of all its ancient chivalry and might 
Onr little island is forsaken quite : 
Some enemy hath stolen its crown of bay, 
And from its hills that voice hath passed away 
Which spake of Freedom: O come out of it, 
Come ont of it, my Soul, thou art not fit 
For this vile traffic-house, where day by day 
Wisdom and reverence are sold at mart, 
And the rude people rage with ignorant cries 
Against an heritage of centuries. 
It mars my calm ; wherefore in dreams of Art 
And loftiest culture I would stand apart, 
Neither for God nor for his enemies.” 
But even in this reprobation of our modern world, Mr. Wilde 
is not clear. We hardly know what he means by “ wisdom and 
reverence ” being “ sold at mart,”—not, we suppose, that they are 
eagerly demanded and bought in the market-place, because with 
that he would hardly find fault, but probably that the people of 
this country are willing to strip themselves of their own wisdom 
and reverence for the sake of getting other people’s money, for 
he adds that the “ rude people rage with ignorant cries against 
an heritage of centuries.” But as he does not give us the 
slightest hint as to the particular forms of wisdom and rever- 
ence of which we are stripping ourselves for gain, we do not 
believe that he has given us the true reason why he thus 
abjures the world he is so dissatisfied with, and devotes 
himself to what he calls the world of Art, really, in his case, 
a world of fragments of coloured glass, hardly even 
arranged, as the child’s kaleidoscope arranges them, into 
something like harmonious form. Mr. Wilde begins his life 
“apart” by a poem called “The Garden of Eros,” in 
which there is a very curious medley of inconsistent 
flowers with capricious “ dreams of Art.” It is the 
heart of June, he says, though a daffodil and some violets 
have outstayed the spring; the harebells are out, and the 
columbines and the red hollyhock; it is a place Persephone 
ought to tread, when she is wearied of “ the flowerless fields of 
Dis;” but soon it appears that anemones, and convolvulus, and 
hyacinths, and purple clematis, and foxgloves, and oxlips, and 
irises, and “the snowy primrose of the night,” which is, we 
suppose, a white evening primrose, are all out together ; 
and finally, to our great astonishment, we are told that “the 
almond-blossoms gleam ” “against the pallid shield of the wan 
sky,”—almond-blossoms which, so far as we know, are never 
seen later than March or the very earliest days of April, 
However, this world of inconsistent flowers is made the scene of 
various pictures in which we may perhaps detect why Mr. 
Oscar Wilde is ill-pleased with the world as it is. The spirit 
of beauty is entreated to tarry, in spite of the deficiency of 
Greek foliage and Greek trees, on our “ bleak hills :”’— 
“Yet tarry! for the boy who loved thee best, 
Whose very name should be a memory 
To make thee linger, sleeps in silent rest 
Beneath the Roman walls, and melody 
Still mourns her sweetest lyre, none can play 
The lute of Adonais, with his lips Song passed away. 


Nay, when Keats died the Muses still had left 
One silver voice to sing his threnody, 
But ah! too soon of it we were bereft 
When on that riven night of stormy sea 
Panthea claimed her singer as her own, [ alone, 
And slew the mouth that praised her; since which time we walk 


Save for that fiery heart, that morning star 
Of re-arisen England, whose clear eye 
Saw from our tottering throne and waste of war 
The grand Greek limbs of young Democracy 
Rise mightily like Hesperus and bring 
The great Republic! him at least thy love hath taught to sing, 


And he hath been with thee at Thessaly, 
And seen white Atalanta fleet of foot 
In passionless and fierce virginity 
Huuting the tuskéd boar, his honied lute 
Hath pierced the cavern of the hollow hill, 
And Venus laughs to know one knee will bow before her still. 


And he hath kissed the lips of Proserpine, 
And sung the Galilzean’s requiem, 
That wounded forehead dashed with blood and wine 
He hath discrowned, the Ancient Gods in him 
Have found their last, most ardent worshipper, 
And the new Sign grows grey and dim before its conqueror.” 


Thus the spirit of poetry is conjured to tarry, because Keats 
is dead, and only Mr. Swinburne,—with whom Mr. Wilde after- 
wards associates the names of Mr. Morris and Mr. Rossetti, 
—is left to us; and it appears that the great claim of Mr. Swin- 
»urne on our gratitude is that he has discrowned Christ, and 


restored the worship of the Greek divinities. Would not that 
achievement be tolerably fitly described as one-of those feats of 
the “ vile traffic-house,” in renouncing “ wisdom and reverence ” 
and the “heritage of centuries,” which Mr. Wilde had pre- 
viously assigned as his reason for turning away from the 
modern world altogether? Yet it is represented as con- 
stituting the greatest possible claim upon the gratitude of the 
artist, instead of as the deed of a barbarian. After this tribute 
to Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris, and Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Wilde re- 
turns to his desolate mood, and begins to complain of science :— 
“ But they are few, and all romance has flown, 
And men can prophesy about the sun, 
And lecture on his arrows—how, alone, 
Through a waste void the soulless atoms run, 
How from each tree its weeping nymph has fled, 
And that no more ’mid English reeds a Naiad shows her head. 
Methinks these new Actions boast too soon 
That they have spied on beauty; what if we 
Have analyzed the rainbow, robbed the moon 
Of her most ancient, chastest mystery, 
Shall I, the last Endymion, lose all hope 
Because rude eyes peer at my mistress through a telescope!” 
We cannot imagine any one offering a sillier suggestion, than 
that Mr. Wilde should lose all hope because there are lunar 
astronomers who examine the moon through a telescope, nor do 
we suppose that Mr. Wilde himself would ever have made it, if it 
had not occurred to him as a novel sort of sneer against men of 
science. But whom should we accuse of wasting the heritage 
of centuries, if not the man who first praises. Mr. Swinburne 
for having discrowned the Galilean, and then attacks science 
for dispelling,—what needed no dispelling,—the illusions of 
Greek fable? If it is true that Christianity is false, and that 
science is deadly, what heritage of wisdom and reverence have the 
centuries left us worth preserving? The truth is that all Mr. Wilde 
cares about is to have some sort of excuse for a lackadaisical 
melancholy, without substance and without character. He com- 
plains of the age for ignoring the past, without feeling what he 
writes; and then he praises the most destructive writers of the age 
precisely for ignoring the riches we have inherited from the past, 
again, as we believe, without feeling in the least what he 
expresses. There is, indeed, no trace of genuine emotion in 
any one of these poems. 

In one poem Mr. Wilde breathes out execrations against Italy 
for the irreverence done to the Pope, and in another panegyrises 
Mazzini for driving the Pope out of Rome :— 

“TTALIA. 
Italia ! thou art fallen, though with sheen 
Of battle-spears thy clamorous armies stride 
From the north Alps to the Sicilian tide! 
Ay! fallen, though the nations hail thee Queen 
Because rich gold in every town is seen, 
And on thy sapphire lake in tossing pride 
Of wind-filled vans thy myriad galleys ride 
Beneath one flag of red and white and green. 
O Fair and Strong! O Strong and Fair in vain! 
Look southward where Rome’s desecrated town 
Lies mourning for her God-anointed King! 
Look heaven-ward! shall God allow this thing ? 
Nay! but some flame-girt Raphael shall come down, 
And smite the Spoiler with the sword of pain.” 
Now read this :— 
‘* One such indeed I saw, but, Ichabod ! 
Gone is that last dear son of Italy, 
Who being man died for the sake of God, 
And whose unrisen bones sleep peacefully. 
O guard him, guard him well, my Giotto’s tower, 
Thou marble lily of the lily town! let not the lour 
Of the rude tempest vex his slumber, or 
The Arno with its tawny troubled gold 
O’erleap its marge, no mightier conqueror 
Clomb the high Capitol in the days of old 
When Rome was indeed Rome, for Liberty 
Walked like a Bride beside him, at which sight pale Mystery 
Fled shrieking to her farthest sombrest cell 
With an old man who grabbled rusty keys, 
Fled shuddering for that immemorial knell 
With which oblivion buries dynasties 
Swept like a wounded eagle on the blast, 
As to the holy heart of Rome the great triumvir passed. 
He knew ths holiest heart and heights of Rome, 
He drave the base wolf from the lion’s lair, 
And now lies dead by that empyreal dome 
Which overtops Valdarno hung in air 
By Bruneileschi—O Melpomene 
Breathe through thy melancholy pipe thy s veetest threnody |” 


If Mr. Wilde has changed his mind, why did he perpetuate in 
the same volume two states of opinion so violently opposed ? 





Probably he has not changed his mind, but only his mood, and 
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thinks one mood as good as the other. So far as we can under- 
stand him by the aid of this volume, that is likely enough to be 
his real condition of thought, and it is somewhere about the 
truth, neither mood being of the slightest weight or worth, and 
one just as good as the other. But what in the world does he 
mean,—probably he has no meaning,—in saying that Mazzini, 
—for, of course, all this refers to Mazzini,—“ being man, 
died for the sake of God?” He died at the age of sixty- 
three in Pisa, and, so far as we know, as other men of sixty- 
three die. Mr. Wilde does not care too much whether he has 
a meaning or not in what he writes. 

A clever man, with a host of sensuous pictures in his mind, 
sometimes passing into pure sensuality,—that is what this 
volume displays. To our mind, there is no poetry in it, and no 
genuine lyrical feeling, from one end to the other. If Mr. Wilde 
were a less clever man, we should think less badly of his book. 
But as it is, itis clear he must and does know how artificial 
and pumped-up it is, and he publishes it, nevertheless, without 
scruple, as likely to pass current with the world. For a fresh 
instance, take the continuation of the passage we have just 
quoted about Mazzini :— 


“ Breathe through the tragic stops such melodies 
That Joy’s self may grow jealous, and the Nine 
Forget awhile their discreet emperies, 
Mourning for him who on Rome’s lordliest shrine 
Lit for men’s lives the light of Marathon, 
And bare to sun-forgotten fields the fire of the sun! 
O guard him, guard him well, my Giotto’s tower, 
Let some young Florentine each eventide 
Bring coronals of that enchanted flower 
Which the dim woods of Vallombrosa hide, 
And deck the marble tomb wherein he lies 
Whose soul is as some mighty orb unseen of mortal eyes. 


Some mighty orb whose cycled wanderings, 
Being tempest-driven to the farthest rim 
Where Chaos meets Creation and the wings 
Of the eternal chanting Cherubim 
Are pavilioned on Nothing, passed away 
Into a moonless void,—and yet, though he is dust and clay, 


He is not dead, the immemorial Fates 
Forbid it, and the closing shears refrain, 
Lift up your heads, ye everlasting gates ! 
Ye argent clarions sound a loftier strain ! 

For the vile thing he hated lurks within 

Its sombre house, alone with God and memories of sin.” 
Is it possible for a clever man to write worse stuff than that ? 
No doubt, “ discreet emperies” is a noble phrase, and 
will impress the vulgar. But will even the vulgar be 
impressed by the stellar metaphor? Mazzini’s soul is 
as some mighty orb, tempest-driven to the border-land be- 
tween chaos and creation, where the cherubim are pavilioned 
upon nothing ; and he passed away into a “ moonless 
void,”—as if the void beyond the borders of “creation” 
were at all likely to be moonlit,—and “ yet” he is not dead,— 
the “ yet” implying, we suppose, that, as a rule, mighty orbs 
which are tempest-driven “to the furthest rim where chaos 
meets creation,” ae dead when they go out into the “ moonless ” 
void beyond. In Mazzini’s case, the “immemorial fates” forbid 
the possibility of Death. We should have attached somewhat 
more meaning to the sentence, if it had been said that it was 
the memorial fates which forbade it. ‘ Immemorial” means, we 
suppose, ‘ beyond the reach of memory ;’—at least “ time imme- 
morial*’ certainly means time reaching back beyond what 
human memory can record. But why should Fates which reach 
beyond the limits of memory have anything special to say to 
Mazzini’s death or immortality ? If the veto on his death were 
not founded on the gloriousness of his achievements, it was not a 
tribute to his greatness. And if it were, then it was not the 
immemorial character of the Fates on which their decree was 
founded. And what is the significance to be attached to the 
words, “the closing shears refrain 2’? We had always thought 
that the shears of Atropos only determined the length of the 
life on earth, but had nothing to say to immortality. Then, 
again, is there any drift, unless it be a species of blasphemy, 
to be attached_to the last four lines? The “argent clarions” 
are, we suppose, to sound for the entrance of Mazzini into 
some dwelling-place of immortal fame; but if so, what is the 
meaning of the reason given for the lifting up of the gates 
and the sounding of the “argent clarions ?” 

“ For the vile thing he hated lurks within 

Its sombre house, alone with God and memories of sin.’’ 
The vile thing Mazzini hated was, we suppose, tyranny of some 
kind ; Mr. Wilde surely does not mean that Mazzini was going 
to enter into the dwelling of tyranny; and if not, then “the 








sombre house” where tyranny lurked “alone with God and 
memories of sin” must be, we suppose, a totally different place 
from that whose gates are to be lifted up for Mazzini to enter: 
and what connection the one dwelling has with the other - 
the gates of that other, we have not the remotest idea. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde is no poet, but a cleverish man who has 
an infinite contempt for his readers, and thinks he can take 
them in with a little mouthing verse. Perhaps he is right 
for the moment; but this we can say with some. confidence 
that the book is the trash of a man of a certain amount 
of mimetic ability, and trash the trashiness of which the author 
is much too cultivated not to recognise quite clearly. 


ENGLAND, WITHOUT AND WITHIN.* 

Ir is something to be able to say concerning any book on the 
United States written by an Englishman, or any book on 
England written by a Yankee, that it exhibits unfailing good- 
sense, good-feeling, and good-taste; but all this, and much more 
than this, can be said in commendation of Mr. Grant White's 
charming volume. Rare as the qualities mentioned unfor- 
tunately are among literary travellers, their combination with 
the true observing faculty is still rarer; but it is found here, 
and since Mr. Emerson wrote his English Traits we have 
had no book so satisfying as this, in its portrayal of really 
characteristic manifestations of the peculiar quality of 
English social life. In one respect, Mr. Grant White's 
work compares favourably even with that of his dis. 
tinguished predecessor. English Traits was a small book 
upon a large subject, and its writer was compelled to gain 
symmetry and completeness by very broad treatment ; while in 
England Without and Within the canvas is more spacious, and 
there is, consequently, more room for realistic and realisable de- 
tail. Mr. Emerson, for the most part, stated his generalisations, 
and hinted at the numberless small facts upon which they were 
based; Mr. Grant White, on the contrary, states his facts as 
exhaustively as possible, and is generally content to hint lightly 
at his generalisations, caring only to give just that amount of 
generalisation which is necessary for unity of effect. 

To give facts, however, is one thing,—to give the right facts, 
and to give them in the right way, is another; and it is Mr. 
Grant White’s happily-chosen principle of selection which con- 
fers upon his book half its charm, and all its permanent value. 
In his first chapter he states his purpose, which was, he says :— 

“To put England and English folk and English life before my 

readers just as I saw them ..... . I have recorded only such in- 
cidents and facts as I thought characteristic. I have described such 
persons and such conditions of life as seemed not, be it remarked, 
strange, striking, or amusing, but fairly representative of the country 
and the people. Because of a contrary practice, consequent upon a 
desire to satisfy a craving for novelty, books of travels are too often 
either caricatures of the people whom they profess to describe, or 
correct descriptions of persons as strange, and incidents almost as 
unusual, to the native inhabitant as to the foreigner. This is notably 
the case with books of travel in the United States, and also, but ina 
less degree, in those which have described England to ‘ Americans.’ 
The people of the two countries are, or were until a few years ago, 
so nearly the same people, developing themselves under different 
forms of government and physical surroundings, that writing travel- 
lers, especially those from the motherland, have felt, it would seem, 
as if they must be sharply on the look-out for something strikingly 
characteristic. ..... The result of all this wonder-seeking is dis- 
tortion, confusion, misapprehension, ignorance instead of knowledge, 
aversion instead of liking.” 
We have quoted this passage partly because knowledge of a 
writer’s intention must precede any fair criticism of his 
achievement, but mainly because it is such an admirably lucid 
statement of the rule to be followed by every traveller who 
aims at anything more than the amusement of his readers. 
What is most common-place is most significant and character- 
istic; a portrait of any man other than a waiter will be more 
life-like, if it represent him in shooting-coat and slippers than 
in full evening costume, and Mr. Grant White’s picture of 
England is vivid, veracious, and realisable, because it is 
England in undress, not en grande tenue. 

Naturally, one of the first of the many comparisons, of which 
this book is full, is one between English and American modes 
of locomotion, and particularly between the railways of the 
two countries. In the face of many eloquent English eulogies 
on the management of the railway system in the United States, 
Mr. Grant White pronounces in favour of England, on the 
ground that here “a man in his travelling, as in all other affairs 


* England, Withoutand Within. By Richard Grant White. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 
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of life, does not lose his individuality. He does not become 
merely one of the travelling public. He is not transmuted, 
even by that great social change-worker, the railway, into a 
mere item in a congeries of so many things that are to be trans- 
ported from one place to another, with the least trouble and the 
greatest gain to the common carrier.” He thinks it worth while 
to mention the facts, evidently new to him, that the railway 
servants are allin uniform ; that there is always some authorised 
person at hand to answer questions; and even that the pur- 
chaser of a first-class ticket is at liberty, should he so choose, 
to travel in a second or third-class carriage. It is a 
little curious that so acute a critic should fail to hit 
the one blot on our railway system,—the facilities afforded 
by the comparative privacy of our carriages, for the com- 
mission of acts of criminal violence. Happily such acts are 
comparatively rare, but their rarity is certainly not due to the 
absence of opportunity, and another outrage like that by which 
Mr. Gold lost his life would do much to incline our conservative 
public towards some modification of the American system. 

There is not a dull page in Mr. Grant White’s six hundred; 
indeed, to a reviewer the uniformity of interest is almost ex- 
asperating, so provokingly difficult does it make the selection of 
material for criticism. Perhaps the four consecutive chapters, 
entitled “ English Men,” “ English Women,” “ English Man- 
ners,” and “Some Habits of English Life,” will excite the 
greatest general interest, and probably rouse the greatest 
amount of hostile comment. Mr. Grant White is, on the whole, 
the kindliest, certainly the most sympathetic, of our Trans- 
atlantic critics; but now and then he hits us hard, and 
we have not even the consolation of feeling that we have been 
hit unfairly. When there is an appearance of unfairness, it 
evidently results from the mistake, certain to be made occasion- 
ally by the best-informed stranger, of taking as typical of a 
nation some peculiarity of a coterie or a caste. To such mis- 
takes Mr. Grant White was, from his circumstances, particularly 
liable, for he seems to have come into intimate relationship only 
with two classes, one represented by the man who sits down in 
a dress-coat at a well-appointed dinner-table every evening, and 
the other by the woman who eats stewed tripe in a cook-shop, 
drops her h’s, and speaks of her child as the “little kid.” Of 
these people, so numerous and so thoroughly representative, 
who, on incomes varying between £200 and £500 a year, live 
lives of comfort without luxury, and of economy without squalor, 
whose education, if in most cases incomplete, is good so far 
as it goes, and whose habits have neither the formality 
of life in Tyburnia, nor the vulgarity of life in White- 
chapel, Mr. Grant White tells us next to nothing, for 
the very simple reason that he has nothing to tell. Many 
passages in his book, therefore, though literally accurate, are 
likely to mislead those who are unable to read them in the light 
of personal acquaintance with the facts of which they treat. To 
take one instance, out of several, Mr. Grant White tells his 
American readers that :— 

“Dinner, even daily, family dinner, is such a religious rite in 
England, that above a certain condition of life a special dress 
for it is absolutely required. Full evening dress at dinner is, 
in England, the mark of gentry. I once made a mistake in 
this respect. Being invited to a country house, some thirty miles 
from London, where I had time to stay but one day, and being a 
traveller, I thought I might venture to go with only a small hand- 
bag, and to appear at dinner ina dark frock. But I found that | 
might better have brought my portmanteau, my dressing-case, and 
my valet, if I had one. It would be impossible for me to say how I 
knew this, but I felt it in a way that could not be mistaken. The 
very flames of the wax candles in the great silver candelabra seemed 
to look askance at me, as I dared to sit there in my plebeian costume.” 
This passage is certain to convey a false impression to those 
who do know the precise sense which ought to be attached to 
one phrase and one word used by the writer. The “certain 
condition of life” above which a special dress is required for 
the daily home dinner is not, as might be assumed, a purely 
social condition, but merely a pecuniary one; and evening dress 
at dinner is not the mark of gentry, unless we use the word 
“gentry” technically, and exclude from the class thousands of 
persons who would at once be admitted by Mr. Grant White 
to be true gentlemen and gentlewomen. There are numberless 
homes in England which are centres of the highest culture and 
refinement, and in which the descendant of a hundred earls 
would find nothing to jar upon his sense of social fitness where, 
save at a formal party, the “ swallow-tailed dress-coat,” which 
Mr. Grant White detests, is never seen, and where his free- 
thinking notions as to costume would find warm sympathy. 

In other matters, as well as in our affection for dress-coats, 





Mr. Grant White regards us as unduly formal, and he may be 
right; but it is more pleasant to think of him as being right 
when he enlarges, as he does most enthusiastically, upon Eng- 
lish genuineness and English civility. Of the former good 
quality, he says :— 

“English people impress you, first of all, by a sense of the genuine- 
ness of their actions and of their speech. Warm or cold, they may be, 
gracious or ungracious, arrogant or considerate, but you see that 
they are sincere. Englishmen adulterate their goods, but not their 
conduct. If an Englishman makes you welcome, you feel at home ; 
and you know that without reason, and often out of reason, he will 
look after your comfort,—that for your well-being while you are 
under his roof, he considers himself responsible. Yet he does not 
thrust himself upon you, and you may do almost what you choose, 
and go whither yon will. If he meets you and gives you only two 
fingers, it means only two fingers; if his whole hand grasps yours, 
you have his hand, and you have it most warmly at your parting. 
His speech is like his action. His social word is his social bond; 
you may trust him for all that it promises, and commonly for more. 
If you do not understand him well, you may suppose that he is indif- 
ferent and careless, until something is done for you, or suggested to 
you, that shows you that his friend and his friend’s welfare has been 
upon his mind.” 

The sentence, “ Englishmen adulterate their goods, but not 
their conduct,” is quite a prose epigram, and, like most epi- 
grams, has its sting. We might suspect latent satire in the 
sentence that an Englishman’s hand presses yours “ most 
warmly at your parting,” but we are sure that the suspicion 
would be unjust, for Mr. Grant White does not indulge in covert 
sneers; but when he is ina combative humour hits straight from 
the shoulder, as, for instance, in the only party political utter- 
ance we have found in the volume, where he vigorously describes 
Lord Beaconsfield as “the crafty Hebrew whom the Queen 
transformed into the grotesque semblance of an English Earl.” 

In civility and general pleasantness of demeanour in the 
transaction of business, Mr. Grant White considers the people 
of England to be much in advance of their American cousins; 
and his naive way of setting down as noteworthy quite ordinary 
words or acts of politeness or consideration convinces us that 
he must be right, and appeals pleasantly to our love of appro- 
bation. He is surprised at the genuine concern of a shopkeeper 
at an accident that has befallen his umbrella; he is surprised 
that an itinerant stall-keeper, from whom he purchased an apple, 
should interest himself in finding a good one, instead of the 
defective one he had himself taken; and he is more surprised 
than ever at being thanked for his toll every time he passed 
over Waterloo Bridge. As hearty admirers and lovers of the 
great nation across the Atlantic, we should really be grieved 
to think that there is so great a deficiency of the minor ameni- 
ties of life among the citizens of the United States as these 
surprises would imply. 

Mr. Grant White is clearly an enthusiastic connoisseur of 
feminine beauty, and he is not afraid to attack at considerable 
length, and with great explicitness of language, the very deli- 
cate question whether the English or the American woman has, 
as a rule, the greater claim to masculine admiration. On the 
whole, he is graciously inclined to bracket them, and after read- 
ing his outspoken remarks on colour, figure, and other points on 
which he evidently speaks with authority, Englishwomen ought 
to feel grateful for this concession; though they will doubtless 
feel that its value is impaired, if not altogether destroyed, by his 
unsparing criticisms upon what they are pleased to call their 
dress, but which Mr. Grant White would apparently be more 
inclined to speak of as their covering. Should he contemplate 
another visit to England, we cannot but compliment him upon 
his moral courage in printing the following terrible verdict :— 

“T feel, therefore, that I am saying very little in dispraise of 
English women, when I say that in general they are the worst-dressed 
human creatures that I ever saw, except, perhaps, the female half of 
a certain class of Germans. The reputation that they have in this 
respect among Frenchwomen and ‘ Americans’ is richly deserved. 
Good-taste is simply absent. The notion of fitness, congruity, and 
‘concatenation accordingly ’ does not exist. In form the English- 
woman’s dress is too often dowdy, in colour frightful. If not colour- 
blind, she seems generally blind to the effect of colour, either singly 
or in combination. At a morning concert, I saw a lady in a rich, 
red-purple (plum-colour) silk—high around the neck, of course— 
and over this swept a necklace of enormous coral beads! It made 
one’s eyes ache to look at her. This was not an uncommon, but 2 
characteristic instance. Such combinations may be regarded as the 
rule in Englishwomen’s dress.” 

We do not wonder at the aching of Mr. Grant White’s eyes, 
but we do wonder that we have never noticed a combination 
which he declares to be so common and characteristic; and we 
incline to think that, though the dressing of Englishwomen in 
general is far from good, their critic has in this instance 
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violated his own rule, by giving an illustrative picture which is 
as strange to us as to him. One or two similar violations occur 
to us, and it would be strange if in so extensive a survey such 
were not to be found. Were their number doubled, the book 
would still remain one of the most veracious and vivid pictures 
of English life ever drawn by an outsider; and we shall be 
glad to hear of some Englishman returning the compliment, and 
atoning for the literary crimes of certain of his countrymen, by 
giving us an equally faithful panorama of the social life of the 
United States. Mr. Grant White is an old friend of many 
readers of the Spectator, who will remember his admirable 
letters on American affairs written to this journal during the 
great civil war; and we can promise them both pleasure and 
profit, from a renewal of their acquaintance in the pages of 
this interesting volume. 





LOVE AND LIFE.* 

Tux story of the maiden whom the love of Eros made immortal 
is one of the best-known minor legends in Greek mythology. 
It sets before us, in a shadowy way, the world-old lessons of 
the power of love and pain to transform and elevate the human 
spirit. In the ups and downs of the maiden’s fortunes, too, 
we have the original model and antitype, as it were, of all the 
love-stories that have ever been written, where love triumphs, 
by virtue of truth and constancy, over all obstacles. Possibly 
there may be deeper meanings still in the legend, for those 
who seek them, but Miss Yonge has contented herself with 
shaping it anew into a plain love-story of the last century, and 
she has done her work with considerable skill. A reader know- 
ing nothing of the loves and sorrows of Cupid and Psyche, but 
merely taking up the book as an ordinary novel, will hardly 
lay it down till he has finished it. Not till one has read it does 
the conviction that the narrative is here and there strained, 
and the incidents highly improbable, force itself upon the mind. 
While we are under her spell, Miss Yonge in great measure 
disarms criticism. The quaint, old-world flavour which she 
has managed to give her story, helps, no doubt, te produce 
this result. We are dealing with a people whose ways and 
habits of thought are strange to us, and the strange deeds done 
consequently startle the mind less than they otherwise might. 
In short, Miss Yonge has done her work like a true literary 
artist, and is to be fairly congratulated on the result. 

This much, it is justice, and only justice, to say, and yet we 
cannot end with praise. The doubt forces itself upon the mind 
whether so much labour as the old story must have cost to refit it 
to modern habiliments was, after all, labour well spent. In other 
words, we think that Miss Yonge has made so good a love-story 
by following closely the lines of the Greek myth, that she might 
have done better, had she been less its slave. She gives us an 
old major of decayed family, instead of the mythical king, 
and she calls him Delavie. Then, of course, he has three 
daughters, of whom the youngest, Aurelia, is also, of course, 
his Psyche. Cupid, and Venus, his mother, come on the 
scene,—the one as a handsome young baronet, of generous 
impulses, and still in his minority; and the other as his 
mother, Lady Belamour, who is married a second time, to 
a Mr. Wayland, though she retains her higher title. This 
eighteenth-century Venus is beautiful, like her prototype, and, 
without being a goddess, is an inveterate gambler and a dis- 
sipated courtier. Her principal attendant, in the absence 
of her husband abroad, is a Colonel Mar, with still less of 
the godlike about him. The old major and this beautiful 
but evil-doing Court dame. are cousins, and he is in her 
power, through the loss of a will, so that he and his three 
daughters live at the old manor-house of the family only on a 
kind of sufferance. He is her ladyship’s agent and representa- 
tive, but every now and then is threatened with dismissal. At 
the opening of the story, Cupid—we mean Sir Amyas Belamour 
sees and falls in love with Aurelia, and writes to his mother an 
enthusiastic account of the maiden. That terrible lady imme- 
diately demands that Aurelia shall be placed in her power, 
and in dread of the consequences, the major gives her up. 
For a time she lives at Bowstead, the family seat of the 
Belamours, where Venus has immured the three girls of 
which she was delivered at a birth to her second husband. 
To these children Aurelia acts as governess; but there is 
another inmate of the castle, to whom she becomes a min- 
istering angel. This is the late Sir Julian Belamour’s brother, 
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who had slain his betrothed’s brother in a duel years before 
he himself being wounded, and had ever after lived in total 
darkness, attended only by a negro, and never leaving the house 
except at night. Attracted by Aurelia’s voice, as she sang to 
the children, Mr. Belamour sends for her, and she recites to him 
in the dark from the poets, and on Sundays from the Church 
service. His misanthropy thaws, and preseutly a most mys- 
terious episode of love-making begins. The Venus mother is 
determined to marry her son to the spoilt child of a vulgar but 
rich heiress, in order to get means to pay her gambling debts ; 
and finding him obstinate, suspects that Aurelia still bars the 
way. She, therefore, hearing of the maiden’s friendship for 
the recluse, in conformity with the original legend, insists that he 
should marry her. He consents, at the instance of his nephew, and 
Aurelia consents. But all the while Mr. Belamour, in mistake 
as to her feelings also, is acting only in the interest of his 
nephew, who comes to the dark chamber by stealth, and, sub- 
stituting himself for his uncle, makes silent but most pas- 
sionate love to his Psyche. The marriage is hurried forward, 
and Mr. Belamour insists on its being performed in the dark 
chamber, where, of course, his nephew takes the bride. AJ] 
this part of the story is in the highest degree improbable, 
though ingenious enough. The manner, for example, in which 
Miss Yonge contrives to burn and wound her Cupid when the 
impatient Aurelia strikes a light in the dark chamber, is most 
creditable to her skill. But those will like the episode most who 
can read it without thought of the simpler original legend on 
which it is modelled. As a sample of Miss Yonge’s style, 
however, we do not know anything better to quote :— 


“She felt guilty, and dreaded the being questioned, yet longed to 
make her avowal and have all explained. The usual greetings passed, 
and then Mr. Belamour said, ‘I heard your horse-hoofs come in late, 
You were detained ?’ She explained about the shoe, and a few sen- 
tences were passing about her sister, when she detected a movement, 
as if a step were stealing towards her, together with a hesitation in 
the remark Mr. Belamour was making about Mrs. Hunter’s good- 
nature. Quite irrelevantly came in the whispering voice, ‘ Where is 
my dearest life ?’—‘ Sir, sir! she cried, driven at last to bay, ‘ what 
is this? Are you one or two ?’—‘ One with you, my sweetest life! 
Your own—your husband!’ Therewith there was a kind of groan 
further off, and as Aurelia felt a hand on her dress, her fright and 
distress at the duality were complete. While, in the dark, the hands 
were still groping for her, she eluded them, and succeeded in carry- 
ing out Harriet’s manceuvre so far that a quick, bright flame leapt 
forth, lighting up the whole room, and revealing two—yes, two! But 
it did not die away! In her haste, and in the darkness, she had poured 
the whole contents of the bottle on the phosphoric cotton, and dropped 
both without knowing it on a chintz curtain. A fresh evening breeze 
was blowing in from the window, open behind the shutters, and in one 
second the curtain was a flaming, waving sheet. Some one sprang up 
to tear it down, leaping on a table in the window. The table over- 
balanced, the heavy, iron curtain-rod came out suddenly, and there 
was a fall, the flaming mass covering the fallen! The glare shone on 
a strange white face and head as well as on Jumbo’s black one, and 
with a trampling and crushing the fire died down, quenched as sud- 
denly as it began, and all was obscnrity again. ‘ Nephew, dear boy, 
speak,’ exclaimed Mr. Belamonr ; and as there was no answer, ‘ Open 
the shutters, Jumbo. For Heaven’s sake let us see!’—‘ Oh! what 
have I done!’ cried poor Aurelia, in horror and misery, dropping by 
him on the ground, while the opened shutters admitted the twilight 
of a May evening, with a full moon, disclosing a strange scene. A 
youth in a livery riding-coat lay senseless on the ground, partly 
covered by the black fragments of the curtain, the iron rod clenched 
in one hand, the other arm doubled under him. A face absolutely 
white, with long snowy beard and hair, hung over him, and an equally 
white pair of hands tried to lift the head. Jumbo had in a second 
sprung down, removed the fallen table, and come to his master’s help. 
‘Struck head with this,’ he said, as he tried to unclasp the fingers 
from the bar, and pointed to a grazed blow close to the temple.—‘ We 
must lay him on my bed,’ said Mr. Belamour. Then, seeing the girl’s 
horror-stricken countenance, ‘Ab, child, would that you had been 
patient ; but it was overtasking you! Call Aylward, I beg of you. 
Tell her he is here, badly hurt. What, you do not know him,’ as her 
bewildered eyes and half-opened lips implied the question she could 
not utter, ‘you do not know him? Sir Amyas—my nephew—your 
true husband !’—‘ Oh! and I have killed him!’ she cried, with clasped 
hands.—‘ Hush, child, no, with God’s mercy! Only call the woman 
and bring a light.’ ” 


Amongst the minor characters of the book, we like Betty the 
best. She is the eldest of the old major’s three daughters, and 
they being motherless, she has to be the guide and helper of the 
other two. Her shrewd common-sense, the solicitude she dis- 
plays for her father’s comfort, and the manner in which she 
contrives to make proper family pride consistent with the per- 
formance of menial household duties, are amongst the char- 
acteristics that make Betty a most likeable character; and we 
are quite pleased when, in a somewhat sudden and off-hand 
fashion, Miss Yonge marries her to the misanthrope, when his 
misanthropy has left him. But Miss Yonge loves to make every 
one as happy as she can, and does not forget to give the 
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vain, thin-natured Harriet, the second sister, a parson as a 
husband, whom she can scold, and lament over as one of those 
dreadful creatures called men. Her terrible Venus even softens 
towards the end, and goes off to Canada, with her “ trials” and 
her husband, in a manner that we almost feel to be unworthy of 
her, after the high courses she has kept so long. Such pleasing 
conclusions, such general effusion of goodness, help, no doubt, 
to enhance our pleasure in reading the book. Anyhow, it is a 
bright, pretty story, worthy of its author. 





POST MORTEM.* 

Tus curious little book comes into the world without the name 
of the author, and with a title of its own ghastly enough to pre- 
judice the reader of ordinary nerves against it. The first thing 
that has to be said is that the words are to be understood 
literally, and not in their conventional sense, and that we have 
not to assist at any physical study of mortal humiliation and 
overthrow, when we open these pages; but to enter, by help of 
acertainly original if somewhat strange imagination, into the 
experiences of a spirit set free from the body, in the state that 
ensues after death. 

There is no subject so full of interest to every one, without ex- 
ception, who either reads or thinks—for the condition which 
we must all pass into, one time or another, which some regard 
with exultant hope, and some with deadly fear, but the most of 
us with a tremulous reluctance and curiosity which expects no 
information, and yet cannot refrain from following every research 
—is almost the only one which affects all, and is of equal im- 
portance to old and young, to prince and peasant. That unseen, 
into which one unwary step at any moment may suddenly 
launch us, without chart or guide—or, still more terrible, may 
launch those that are dearest to us, so that they shall be, in the 
twinkling of an eye, beyond our reach and lose the power of 
communication with us, as we say, “for ever ’—nothing in 
the world can equal it as a subject of inquiry, if we could 
but find anyhow a loophole through which to spy into it, a 
feasible means of finding anything out. And human specula- 
tion is never weary of this subject. With a wonderful perse- 
verance, touching in its vague helplessness, yet sometimes 
cruel in its efforts, human nature hangs about the last steps 
of those who are departing upon that unknown way, hoping, 
perhaps, when the everlasting doors open, to obtain a glance 
beyond, or, at least, by the demeanour of the traveller, to 
divine how it appears to him when he falters upon the 
threshold. And very strange are the painful revelations which 
we owe to imagination alone. There appeared in one of the 
magazines not very long since a harrowing realisation of what 
might ensue, did one of the favourite and dearest dreams of 
humanity prove true, and were the spirits of our lost relatives 
permitted to find their happiness in bearing us company still 
and.watching over us, though themselves unseen. This, if we 
remember rightly, was called “ Lost,” and described the experi- 
ences of a wife who, after her release from the body, continues 
a strange, unseen inhabitant in her husband’s house, to console 
him and soothe his sorrow. Why, if this was to be her sole 
mission, she was removed from the flesh at all, is a mystery of 
which no solution is attempted, and it is one which must in- 
evitably dash the hopes of any reasonable mourner, when trying 
to build upon this possibility. After a short interval of for- 
lorn sweetness in finding him still amenable to her influence, 
though unaware what it is,a terrible enlightenment begins to steal 
upon the disembodied wife. She discovers that her consolations 
have done their work too well, that her husband has outlived 
his grief, and that all that is left for her to do is to watch his 
return to the enjoyments of life, and selection of another living 
woman to fill her place. Thus disabused of its supreme 
delusion, the unhappy spirit flies wildly forth into space and 
night. We do not know whether this curious sketch was in- 
tended to show how untenable is the theory which turns the 
departed into mere ministrants of the living, more or less 
dependent for their happiness still upon the accidents of this 
life. Probably it proved a great deal more than it had any 
purpose of proving. It is almost impossible to imagine that 
in such circumstances any degree of spiritual elevation would 
raise the spirit above a pang, or not to feel that the mere fact 
of withdrawal from this sphere must imply some new existence, 
and not a mere subsidiary, sympathetic clinging to the life that 
has come to an end. 

The author of Post Mortem makes a real attempt to enter 


* Post Mortem. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 1881, 








into the shadows, and follow in imagination the course of a 

soul when freed from the bonds of the flesh, and removed from 

everything familiar and known; and though he has not very 

much to teach, there is a great deal that is original and genuine 
in the weird picture he sets before us. The strange phantasma- 
goria of existence into which the departing soul steps, as into a 

dream, seems to us a new development of imagination alto- 
gether. In such speculations generally, the soul is conscious of 

some great change, and all the solemn questions of religion are 

instantly brought to bear upon it in a manner which it is very 

hard for flesh and blood to conceive; indeed, this initial diffi-- 
culty meets us on the very threshold, when we turn our thoughts: 
towards the unseen. It is possible to follow the very good 

or the very bad into an instant and solemn realisation of either 
happiness or despair, and the sudden perfecting of their highly 

developed being one way or other does not confound us. But when. 
an ordinary, frivolous, light-hearted, or feather-brained mortal 

suddenly steps across that boundary, we find ourselves pulled. 
up in the effort to contemplate their new condition, by an abso- 
lute incapacity to associate anything solemn, final, terrible,. 
with the trifling human creature which an hour ago, perhaps,. 
was of so little account. Post Mortem is the first speculation 
of the kind with which we are acquainted which recognises 
this impossibility. We must quote, in the first place, the 

author’s description of his own death, in which the reader 

will at once see the curious moderation of tone and subdued 

grasp of conception which characterise this singular study 

throughout. He discovers, by “certain whispers which it 

was supposed I was unable to hear, and from certain glances 

of curiosity or commiseration which it was supposed I was: 
unable to see,” that he was near death; and is struck witha 
terror of annihilation, which, however, is subdued by his own 

reflections, and by certain passages of Scripture read at his bed-- 
side. The moment of departure is thus described :— 

“Presently, my mind began to dwell not only upon happiness: 
which was to come, but upon happiness which I was actually enjoy-- 
ing. I saw long-forgotten forms, playmates, schoolfellows, com- 
panions of my youth and of my old age, who one and all smiled upon: 
me. They did not smile with any compassion—that I no longer felt 
that I needed—but with that sort of kindness which is exchanged by 
people who are equally happy. I saw my mother, father, and sisters,. 
all of whom I had survived. They did not speak, yet they com- 
municated to me their unaltered and unalterable affection. At 
about the time when they appeared, I made an effort to realise my 
bodily situation—that is, I endeavoured to connect my soul with the- 
body which lay on the bed in my house. The endeavour failed; I 
was dead.” 

The soul thus insensibly, yet happily, released from the body,. 
finds itself, without any break of consciousness or change of: 
being, in a curious dream-world, having no more apparent con- 
nection with its own moral needs or final destiny than a dream 
bears to our natural life. This unknown region is full of strange- 
but unconnected incidents and scenery, with sudden changes, un- 
accounted for and incomprehensible, which yet in no way confuse: 
the visionary traveller, who accepts everything and takes all for 
granted with that astonishing impartiality and calm which we: 
all are conscious of in our dreams. He finds himself in a long 
gallery, hung with curious objects of all kinds, which he looks: 
at with this unsurprised placidity, though he is aware they are- 
extraordinary, and coming to a billiard-table, at which nobody 
is playing, takes up a ball and rolls it along, upon which the- 
gallery lengthens into endless space, and becomes one long 
billiard-table, down which the ball rolls interminably. “ After 
this I found myself standing on a quay, by the side of a quiet 
river.’ We quote these not because they are details of any im- 
portance, but to show how truly the writer has caught that 
wonderful inconsequence and acquiescence of the dreamer which 
is one of the most curious mental phenomena in the world. He- 
says, “In the world, had I been exposed to such perplexity, I 
should have certainly believed that I was either mad or bewitched ;. 
but here I was troubled with no such fears, and did not evem 
feel any curiosity as to the cause of phenomena before me.” 
By-and-by, incidents of a more startling character come in, but 
always in the same fragmentary way, into the maze. He is met 
by what he dimly realises to be temptation, and resists it—he- 
finds himself pursued, he cannot tell why, and undergoes. 
agonies of fear, but emerges again and again into brighter 
scenes—he has glimpses of paradise and of hell, prays, and 
is delivered; then plunges once again into vague horrors ands 
conflicts, in which only dimly now and then he recognises a 
moral meaning. We will not pretend to say that this view of 
the confines of the eternal world throws much information om 
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the subject; but as an effort of imagination it is very striking 
and original, and proves the existence of a quite fresh and un- 
hackneyed faculty in the writer, who has managed, at least, to 
present the subject of so many theories and imaginations in a 
new light, and with a shadowy dimness of atmosphere as dif- 
ferent from the gloom of Hades as it is from the common day- 
light, yet full of a weird reality and possibility, in the midst 
of those mists of the unknown. 

The ultimate anticipations of the writer are scarcely more clear 
than the phantasma of his disembodied existence, but when his 
hero, finding a friend among the dim crowd, is roused to a sudden, 
anxious sense of the necessity of an explanation, here is, at last, 
the light which is afforded to him :— 

“Why are you here? You are here because your transgressions 
forbade you being allowed to enter Paradise forthwith ; your merits 
were mercifully deemed sufficient to save you from the doom of Hell, 
and consequently the middle state was your proper portion. The 
mercy which has so far protected your soul from everlasting tor- 
ments is generous and comprehensive to a degree which it would be 
very dangerous that human beings should understand. If they 
could indeed understand it, a few base wretches might be stimulated 
to make successful exertions in the cause of their own salvation, but, 
on the other hand, many persons who had hitherto been restrained 
from sin by the dread of hell alone would let loose some of their 
wicked passions, as soon as they thought that they could do so with- 
out incurring the one penalty which had been a definite and in- 
telligible object of fear to them. But do not presume to think that 
by a lenient admission into Paradise, or even into this Chaos, your 
final salvation is positively sure, or your final doom positively 
averted.” 

This, then, is the purgatory of this new investigator of the 
unseen. The wiser spirit goes on to inform him that though 
“our bodies are sometimes found so vile that they have been 
handed for a time to the custody of the Devil, but our souls, 
never fear, are far too precious to be ever submitted to his 
uncontrolled charge.” These words evidently indicate a belief 
in the universal final redemption of the erring human race, 
which thus goes on in the spiritual world, contending with its 
enemies with little more enlightenment than on earth. The 
instructor adds, however, an explanation of the broken dream- 
perceptions of the novice. Were he always to retain the recol- 
lection of what he has just heard, “ you would be able to pass 
every trial and temptation with a gladindifference. You would 
have the most interested motives for doing right. But alas! a 
continuous memory, the greatest blessing that can here be en- 
joyed, is at present denied you.” Here the writer furnishes us 
with the key of his imaginative theory. After this explanation, 
the soul is cast adrift again in the wild world of risks and tests 
not understood, to struggle for its life, and make its way amid 
broken gleams of comprehension and recollection, by instinct, so 
to speak, of the good or evil in it. The idea is strikingly original, 
and opens many paths of speculation. When the “continuous 
memory ” is restored, the purgatory is over, and the sufferer 
reaches the happy islands of Paradise, the vestibule of Heaven. 

It would have been better to omit altogether the political 
views of the anonymous writer from such a singular essay of 
imagination. The procession of French Revolutionaries whom 
he meets in the depths of the pit are both out of character and 
out of date (for his death is supposed to take place in 1759). 
Later on, when the narrator has long entered into happiness, a 
new arrival reaches Paradise, who had “ quitted the world during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, and, wonderful to 
relate, he was the sole representative of that period in the 
world’s history.” When this individual arrives, he discourses 
at length, in terms far from complimentary, upon the unpar- 
donable sins of our present age, about which, to be sure, there 
are different opinions. The writer would have done well to 
confine himself to the region in which he has really found a 
new outlet of imagination. His strictures upon the actual are 
somewhat foolish. His flight into the unseen has a force of 
fancy and originality which make his little book well worthy 
the attention of those who are curious in such weird imagi- 
nations. 





DESCARTES.* 
Tuts little book is one of those which it is not easy to 
review with much liveliness of interest for the reviewer, or 
of precise instruction for the reader, because of their neutral, 
moderate, average quality. Mr. Mahaffy’s account of 
Descartes is creditably executed and useful. In a sketchy 
volume of about 200 pages, not much more was to have been 
expected. It possesses neither originality of matter nor 
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brilliancy of style. This, however, we are bound to say, and 
have pleasure in saying, that Mr. Mahaffy is evidently well 
acquainted with the history and philosophy of Descartes. He 
has not read up just enough to enable him to produce a pass- 
able monograph, but from ample knowledge has selected what 
he can conveniently present in a handy book. Those who 
know nothing of Descartes, and all who wish to refresh their 
recollection of his life and philosophy, will find it worth 
reading. 

Descartes came of a noble family, settled in the four. 
teenth century in Touraine, and escaped the risk of bondage to 
the duties of a French country gentleman and Councillor of the 
Parliament of Bretagne by being his father’s third child,— 
René, born in March, 1596, at La Haye, between Tours and 
Poitiers. He was a weakly, large-headed little boy, whose 
“‘pale complexion and constant, dry cough ” made his rearing a 
delicate business; but his father was kind, the gardens of 
southern Touraine were balmy, and he had, for playmate, a 
squinting girl, who made life so agreeable that he liked 
squints ever after. His thoughtfulness was conspicuous from 
the first, and his father called him “ his little philosopher.” To 
the end of his eighth year he enjoyed what we agree with Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy in considering the great good-fortune of not 
being pressed to do any brain-work; and thus was handed 
over, “fresh and eager,” to the Jesuit preceptors of La Fléche. 
There were 1,200 ordinary students at this famous seminary, 
besides four and twenty gentilshommes who shone in aristo- 
cratic pre-eminence ; of these last, Descartes was one. Whether 
on account of his rank or of the delicacy of his constitution, he 
was allowed “to lie in bed o’ mornings,” a habit he persisted in 
during his life, and “regarded as above all conducive to intel- 
lectual profit and comfort.” ‘“ All his best meditation,” says Mr. 
Mahaffy, “ was done in the morning hours while lying in bed.” 


From a period too early to fix, Descartes presents the spec- 
tacle of a two-fold life. He was a man of scciety,—he was a 
philosopher; the two were so completely distinct, that they 
never came into collision, On the one side he was inflexible, 
a pillar of intellect never deviating by a hairbreadth from 
rigid perpendicularity ; on the other, he was all things to all 
men. For his intellect the law was rejection of authority, 
assertion of absolute freedom; for the rest of him—for the 
man, distinguished from the philosopher—the law was courteous 
compliance all round, polite acquiescence in every require- 
ment of custom and conventionality. Not only was he an 
affectionate and docile pupil of the Jesuits, but he retained 
throughout life the friendships formed among them in boyhood. 
He scrupulously honoured his Mother Church, made a de- 
vout pilgrimage to the shrine of our Lady of Loretto, 
and summoned all the force of his dialectics to prove 
that his doctrine of matter was not irreconcilable with the 
dogma of the Real Presence. As a philosopher, on the other 
hand, he took the whole universe to pieces with the calmest 
intrepidity, proposing to show how it might be all put 
together again, if you granted the philosophical architect 
the modest equipment of extension and motion. Animals he 
reduced to automata, and the arguments by which he guarded 
himself against the inference that men must be automata also, as 
well as against the inference that the scheme of creation by means 
of matter and motion renders a God superfluous, have seemed 
to many so much less strong than the arguments which suggest 
those inferences, that his personal honesty has been called 
in question. It is certain that Descartes, though vehemently 
denying that his system tended to subvert the faith of Christen- 
dom, Catholic or Protestant, was alive to the fact that it 
might well be imagined to do so. While standing on terms 
of the utmost politeness with priests and Jesuits, he took 
care to place himself beyond reach of those powers that had 
crushed Galileo. Professor Huxley, an ardent admirer of his 
philosophical character, has spoken sarcastically of his having 
thrown a sop to Cerberus, and of Cerberus being far too shrewd 
to swallow it. There is no doubt that he was attacked by theo- 
logians, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, and alleged to hold 
atheistic opinions. We believe him, however, to have been sin- 
cere in repudiating the consequences which others deduced from 
his system, and in pluming himself on having contributed to 
the reconciliation of reason and faith by his arguments for the 
independent existence of the soul and for the existence of God. 
It is a more genial, and will, we are convinced, be found, on 
the whole, a more profitable plan, to trust distinguished men, 
when they say that they hold one doctrine and do not hold 
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another, than to accept the logic of critics who assume to un- 
derstand them better than they understood themselves. 

In the autumn of 1649, Descartes betook himself to the 
philosophical Queen of Sweden. Christina had about her a 
galaxy of pedants, each trying to outshine the others; 
and Descartes was looked on with an evil eye, as a dangerous 
rival. In November the Queen began serious study with 
him, and he was required to be in attendance at five 
in the morning several days in the week. The misery which 
this entailed upon « man who, in France and in summer, 
thought it beneficial to lie in bed until nearly noon, may be 
imagined. Descartes, however, was always courtly in his 
deference to crowned heads, and in the depths of a winter 
severe even for Sweden, complied. The result was an attack 
of inflammation of the lungs, which occasioned his death in the 
succeeding February. 

Born in the last decade of the sixteenth century, Descartes 
was a young man at about the very centre of that epoch of 
change which began with the Renaissance and ended with 
Puritanism. The idea which, at that time, every young gifted 
head in Western Europe heard ringing in the air around it, was 
that the old was outworn, and that all things must be made new. 
He felt that, in proposing to ascertain and set forth what was 
philosophically true, it was necessary for him to begin by claiming 
assent to nothing that could reasonably be called in question. 
He professed to doubt everything, until he saw reason to believe 
insomething. Every one is familiar with the celebrated words 
in which he announced that he had pushed from shore,— 
“Cogito,ergosum.” It is easy to show that it is in some sense 
a false start. Obviously, it is not one assertion, but two,—* I 
think; Iam,” and the insertion of the word “therefore ’’ to 
bind the two together, implying the affirmation of some kind of 
logical bond between them, amounts to a third. Nevertheless, 
there is in this proposition a substantial bit of philosophical 
work, a true piece of initiation. The mind is conscious of 
itself only in the outgoing of energy, in thought, action, or 
emotion; and the consciousness of personal identity arises 
in, and is inseparable from, consciousness of activity. Des- 
cartes might safely challenge all men to deny that, in 
thinking, they know themselves to exist, and require no 
further proof of that fact. Whether the law of cause 
and effect is consciously recognised in the moment when, 
through thought or feeling, personal identity is certified, may 
be a question. There can be no doubt that Descartes meant 
his “therefore” to imply that this law was appealed to. Hence 
his stock argument,—* Can a non-entity think?” “Can a con- 
scious thinker be non-existent?” ‘Can nothing have any 
. qualities, active or passive ?” 

Beginning with consciousness, Descartes glided naturally into 
mathematics, geometry being essentially a science of the think- 
ing mind. He was himself a mathematical genius, passionately 
addicted to the solution of problems. His system of physics is 
a most ingenious attempt ts construct the world on mathematical 
principles, nothing being granted him but extension and motion- 
“He starts,” says Mr. Mahaffy, “from the intelligible hypo- 
thesis, confirmed in strange ways by modern experiment, that 
matter is homogeneous, that it is conterminous with extension, 
and that all differences of quality are simply produced by a 
different mechanical composition, and a difference of motion in 
its parts.” Mr. Mahaffy and Professor Huxley have both been 
struck by the power of Descartes’ genius in anticipating by some- 
thing like two hundred years the discoveries, or rather the specu- 
lations of modern physicists. “He anticipated,” says Professor 
Mahafty, “the mechanical theory of the transmission of light 
and heat ; and had he known that an appreciable time elapses 
during the process, he would have been strongly confirmed in 
his a priori conjecture. The production of sound he perfectly 
understood and explained. His denial of a void, and his asser- 
tion that beyond the atmosphere there must be some subtle 
substance, because there is extension,—this theory was not 
Verified till quite recently, and by the delay of the movement 
of bodies through what was supposed to be empty space.” 
We have, nevertheless, the clearest persuasion that, on the 
physical side, the philosophy of Descartes was defective. As 
Mr. Mahaffy makes plain, he worked on the deductive, a priori 
method, and had recourse to experiment, not with a view to 
discovery, but to verification. Bea man’s genius what it may, 
such a system of physics can be nothing better than an 
affair of magnificent guessing. The fact is that, whereas 
Descartes, by commencing with thought and consciousness, 





opened for himself an avenue into the world of mind, his 
method presents no logical access to matter. In fixing the seat 
of the human personality in mind, in asserting the primacy of 
the Ego, he performed a great and an eminently practical ser- 
vice inthe cause of truth. But the ayenue of mind will 
never lead you out to matter, and the legitimate issue of 
Cartesianism, as a physical philosophy, was not modern science, 
but idealism. Mind may (conceivably) give you matter as an idea, 
but cannot give you matter as a fact,—it may give you matter 
as extension, not as trees, and stones, and atoms. This can be 
done only by the perceptive act, in which matter intervenes, 
making a true commencement for itself, presenting to mind, 
through the senses, something which mind has not excogitated. 
The essential defect of Cartesianism lay in the incompleteness of 
its start. It would probably have seemed horrible to Descartes to 
propose two starts, one for mind, one for matter. The proud and 
paradox-loving philosophers who have succeeded him have, 
for the most part, preferred to patch up some pretext of unity, 
rather than adapt their philosophies to the dualism they could 
not resolve. But, for the present, the only complete philo- 
sophy is one which says that, by consciousness, we are admitted 
to the world of mind, and that matter, presenting itself to con- 
sciousness through sense, spreads out to us the chart of the 
physical universe, 


AUSTRIAN PEASANTS.* 

Ir has been noted as a deplorable fact, that Germany’s literature 
has not kept pace with her political aggrandisement. In the 
department of belles lettres especially, no new men of first-class 
merit have arisen. Austria, however, may now boast a naively 
orginal writer, Ludwig Anzengruber, a dramatist and story- 
teller, who recently bore off the Schiller prize, and whose novel, 
Der Schandfleck, showed that he could write a work of power. 
He also gained some distinction by short stories published in 
Nord und Siid, which attracted attention at the time, and which 
he has now issued in two volumes, under the attractive title, 
Dorfgdnge (“ Village Walks”). They deal entirely with Aus- 
trian country life, and he himself once designated them as 
contributions to the psychology of the peasant. 

Austria has not yet come under the all-subduing and all- 
suppressing yoke of Bismarck; from her, therefore, can still 
issue a writer who ventures to think outside the prescribed 
groove, and to speak as he thinks, without first considering if 
his ideas are likely to fall in with those permitted by the 
authorities. It is more than possible that Bismarck would not 
object to Anzengruber ; he is not a didactic writer—he defends 
or attacks no system of philosophy—but we doubt if the un- 
conscious outlook of Anzengruber could have been developed 
under the Prussian régime, which is nothing if not conscious, 
and deals chiefly in phrases that have received the official 
imprimatur. It is long since we read anything more refresh- 
ingly natural, humorous, pathetic, and true. It is a matter 
for regret that a satisfactory English translation of these 
tales is hardly feasible, owing to the impossibility of repro- 
ducing the effect of the warm, rich, Austrian dialect in which 
they are narrated. 

These are no mere sketches of humble life, that describe what 
passes “‘in huts where poor men lie,” neither are they stories 
after the fashion made so popular by Auerbach, wherein the 
peasant is represented through a rose-coloured medium, 
cleansed and furbished-up outwardly for eyes polite, and 
having arrived inwardly at as distinct a recognition of his own 
personality and its relation to the universe as if he, like 
their creator, had sat at the feet of Spinoza. Anzengruber’s 
peasants are less pretty, less picturesque, but more real; they 
savour of the soil, they live mentally in that dim, intellectual 
twilight characteristic of uneducated persons and young children, 
Anzengruber writes with no didactic purpose, he rarely inter- 
rupts the flow of his narrative by a reflection, his tales are 
naively told, simple and fresh as the hedges of the country dis- 
tricts amid which their scenes are laid. There is nothing of 
effort, of conscious manufacture, to be traced. And yet, though 
all seems thus upon the surface, though there is no conscious 
contrivance, they are more profound, refined, and suggestive 
than at first sight appears. Anzengruber relies for his effect 
upon the fidelity of his pictures, and in this fidelity lies his 
hidden power. 

A distinctive feature of these stories is that they deal with 
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Catholic peasants, and reveal to us the effect produced by 
the tenets of the Church of Rome when accepted literally 
by the nebulous mind of an uneducated country bumpkin. 
Anzengruber, himself a Catholic, though scarcely one to the 
pattern and liking of Rome, has lived much among the country 
folk, and understands and can depict how these people are 
affected by the spiritual conditions under which they are brought 
up. They are by no means unthinking; on the contrary, the 
shepherd who sits day after day in the pasture, tending his flock 
and wiling away the hours by knitting, strives to penetrate many 
a secret of nature and life, while he mechanically forms stitch 
upon stitch. But he does so in a cumbersome, awkward mode; 
he gets confused in the meshes of his own reflections, and is apt 
to grow an indifferent sceptic, or a mere worshipper of dead 
forms. The problem of the universe is too hard for him; he 
abandons it in despair. As a rule, peasants are silent more from 
an inability to put their dim thoughts into words than from dis- 
like of speech; they cannot give vent to their anxious specula- 
tions, that often land them on darkly pessimistic shores. Most 
common, for obvious causes, is the conflict between reason and 
their blind and literal belief; and this, two stories illustrate most 
perfectly. Before proceeding further, however, we would wish to 
remove the possibility of an erroneous impression to the effect 
that Anzengruber’s stories are irreverent, that might arise from 
our necessarily brief survey. Anzengruber’s mind is far too 
pure, too healthy, to be irreverent; true religion will never be 
misunderstood at his hands; his ethics and his belief are of 
the highest and noblest; he assails not truth, but priestly 
assumptions. 


“Wie der Huber ungliubig wurde” (“How Huber became 
an Unbeliever”’’) is told with noble brevity and simplicity, in- 
terrupted by no reflexions, and unrolls before us a curious 
psychological process. Old Huber, a man known in all the 
village for his piety and integrity, has just returned from 
the burial of his wife. He is asked by the sexton what 
inscription he desires upon her tombstone, and a verse is 
suggested in which occur the words, “peaceful was her 
death.” This Huber rejects; her death was far from peace- 
ful, she suffered long and painfully; he will walk through 
the churchyard, and scrutinise the epitaphs, perchance he will 
find one more to his taste. He does so, and reads how one says 
he lies beneath awaiting the resurrection; another says he is 
looking down upon his beloved ones from above; a third, that 
he rests in eternal sleep; a fourth—and that a notorious rogue 
—how he is revelling in the joys of Heaven. ‘“ What!” ex- 
claims Huber, “not even under the earth are people of one 
mind. Only one of these things can be true. After dying, 
one person cannot manage so, and another so.” Then ne sees 
one of the representations of purgatory so common in Catholic 
churchyards, ‘“ What, there is yet another alternative! Now, 
what is true? What comesof us? Do we remain lying down for 
ever, or do we get up again and fly about free as air, or do we burn?” 
A dim notion that the priest says much in the church for which 
he cannot vouch dawns on Huber, for after all, wearing a stole 
and an alb and a four-cornered cap cannot do it all. The priest 
probably knows as little of all these things as he himself. An 
inscription asserting that we have been nothing and return to 
nothing clenches Huber’s doubts. “Yes, yes!” he sighed, 
wiping from his brow the perspiration induced by the unwonted 
effort of thought; “ yes, our minds misgive us ofttimes in life, 
but as a youngster we spring over it, and as a man we carefully 
avoid it; only when we are old we fall on it with our noses. No- 
thing before and nothing behind, and in the middle nothing very 
wise. Dying is not half so stupid as being born.” Thus Huber 
leaves the churchyard a Materialist. He consents to hear the mass 
for the repose of his wife’s soul, “ since it has been paid for,” but 
he vows the Church shall extract no more money from him. 
But—and here comes in the healthy substratum of peasant 
minds—Huber’s revolt does not make him immoral; on the 
contrary, he regrets more than ever any evil he may have done 
since, as there is no hereafter, he can no longer retrieve it. He 
grows, if possible, yet more worthy. “ Since we have only time, 
let us do our best in it,” he remarks. “Are you, perhaps, 
cause of all?” he says, addressing the Sun; “probably you 
don’t know, don’t inquire. To be, that is all we can and of 
which we know. Well, let us live. Do you do your day’s work 
up there in the blue sky, and I down here in my furrow. It 
will, probably, be all right. Upright I will remain, and for that 
I need no commandment.” Such is philosophy evolved in a 
narrow range of thought. 





More tragical is the history of Liesel, the goose-her& Hers is 
a dreamy nature, and this is her misfortune. She, too, accepts 
her faith literally; but it has its poetic side, to which she 
attaches herself; When her childish questions are quieted 
with promises that after her first communion she will compre- 
hend all things, she is bitterly cast down and her faith shaken 
when, after partaking of the consecrated wafer, she understands 
as little as before the speech of the birds and plants. She 
grows up still a dreamer, and is held by the peasants to bea 
daft thing, and despised and contemned. Her very love is 
spurned. Then it occurs to her, as she passes a wayside 
shrine, that she will appeal to the Virgin in her sorrow. 
“Our Lord is a man,” she said; “he can’t understand 
the likes of us so well, and one can’t exactly tell him every- 
thing; now, if I could have a talk with you, perhaps all might 
still be well. If you don’t mind, I will come to you in church 
to-night.” And to the church she goes, and when she is alone, 
confronts the image upon the altar with, “ And now for my talk 
with you.” What passes in the building during the night, 
while a heavy storm roars without,is never known. In the 
morning, the sacristan, to his horror, finds the Virgin’s image 
absent from the altar and her fine clothes strewn around, while 
on the ground lies Liesel clasping the figure in her arms, and 
moaning, “ She, too, is nothing but wood.” From that day 
forward her reason left her, and this was the only phrase that 
issued from her lips. “That is the judgment of God upon 
over-inquisitiveness,” was the verdict of some pious folk. 

The story of Jacob, who outwitted Heaven, is inimitable, 
both in form and matter. The fable baldly told is robbed of 
half its attraction. We must read the story of this man’s one 
cow, his ewe-lamb, coveted by a rich farmer, his David. The 
cow falls ill, Jacob, in his despair, appeals to every saint in 
turn to save it, promising each one a stout candle for his pains. 
The cow recovers, and Jacob, too poor to meet the liabilities he 
has incurred, yields at last to the rich man’s offer, selling him 
the cow, with all the vows upon it, vows of which, however, he 
does not tell the purchaser till after the conclusion of the bar- 
gain. The rich man, also a bit of a miser, is now bound to. 
execute Jacob’s expensive promises, lest he should draw down 
upon himself and the cow the wrath of the whole saintly com- 
munion. 

“The Child of Sin” is, again, darkly tragic. It depicts the 
corruption of a naturally noble soul by the half-culture of 
priestly nurture. Its hero struggles to be true to his vows of 
chastity, while he inherits a passionate temperament. In the 
end he succumbs and dies, and the unnatural system avenges 
itself. “Pious Catherine” shows us the native immobility of 
the peasant, who desires to live and die on the spot where he , 
was born. He knows nothing of the rest of the world, and does 
not wish to know. He thinks it must be strange if a person 
knocks about much in the world,—is born here, married there, 
removes thither, goes thence, never knowing where death may 
overtake him, and where may be his last abode. He cannot 
conceive how such a one can stretch and extend himself in 
thought, when so many bits of his life and memory lie in various 
spots. And how terrible it will be when he is called before the 
Judgment Seat, and has thus to gather up the fragments of his 
life piece-meal from one place and another. 

Space will not permit us to dwell longer upon these refresh- 
ingly original tales. Beyond question, their author belongs to 
the modern realistic school, but he is saved from its faults by a 
tender heart, a genuine sympathy for his fellow-men. Moreover, 
a realism such as his is useful in turning light upon social pre- 
blems. A terse and able writer, Anzengruber will not fail to 
meet with admirers outside the limits of his native land, 
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The Fasti of Ovid. Edited with Notes and Indices by G. H. 
Hallam, M.A. (Macmillan.)—This is a thoroughly well-done piece of 
work. The text has been renumbered, because Mr. Hallam, “taking the 
bull by the horns,” “has cut out all passages unfit for a boy to read Fa 
but the index and the headings of the text remove any difficulty that 
might be anticipated from this change. The Introductions; 
with notices of Ovid’s life and works, of the Roman calendar, 
and of genealogies, are terse and to the point; the notes are 
frequent and short (in the philological part, perhaps, Corssen’s 
conclusions are too lightly accepted); and the grammatical 
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appendices, illustrating “some of the less usual grammatical 
constructions or irregularities in metre or prosody” in the 
book, make a precedent that would be advantageously followed in 
school editions generally.——-Ovid : the Pontic Epistles. Book IV. 
With Notes for Schools. By W. H. Williams, M.A. (Newman.)— 
According to the preface, we have here “the hasty compilation of 
gix weeks,” and the book “‘is intended specially for the use of can- 
didates for matriculation at the University of London.” The notes 
are transcripts from Curtius and Corssen, wherever their indices con- 
tain a word occurring in the editor’s text, with here and there a “ trans- 
lation from Latin note in the Oxford Variorum edition.’ For the 
class of readers it pretends to help, the book is useless. A matri- 
culation-candidate with Ex Ponto IV. to “get up” will clutch at 
the help even of an editor who knows no laier guide than Burmann 
through a most corrupt and difficult text. First Readings in Latin, 
with Vocabularies and a Short Accidence. By G. F. H. Sykes, B.A. 
(isbister.—An unpretending and practical book, likely to be very 
useful in the hands of an energetic teacher who would fill in the gaps 
inevitable in an elementary work; e.g., the want of adequate ex- 
planation of accusative with infinitive construction. The double trans- 
lations here and there,—one literal, one idiomatic (“ intermittit = be- 
tween-lets-go, leaves a space’), and the attention paid to deriva- 
tives, are both good features. Horatii Flacct Carminum Liber IT. 
Edited for the use of Schools by T. E. Page, M.A. (Macmillan; 
“ Elementary Classics.’”’)— There is a smartness about this little 
book which will probably be stimulating to the average schoolboy, 
and does not often degenerate into flippancy. The notes are full and 
shirk no difficulty, while they often suggest very happy translations, 
and abound in illustrative references to literature at large, from the 
Old Testament to “Sketches by Boz,” and from the Ethics of 
Aristotle to “Hymns Ancient and Modern.”’ One may question such 
bits of etymology as “ Divus, or dius—derived from a Sanskrit 
root Div,” and such bits of English as “the epithet applied to 
Hannibal—and which is singularly appropriate ;’? and when we find 
a parenthesis such as this, “The Atlantic was unknown to the 
ancients, as indeed it remained up to the time of Columbus. (He 
sailed for America, August 3rd, 1492,)” we feel that the editor ought 
to have added, “ He is dead now.” But these are merely naevi on a 
corpus teres atque rotundum.—Selections from the Aeneid of Vergil. 
With notes. By George L. Bennett, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Bennett, 
whois head master of the High School, Plymouth, and has already done 
some useful elementary work in Classics, thinks that “in spite of the 
difficulties of Virgil, the Aeneid is admirably suited for putting into 
tke hands of boys, who have read some Caesar and learned the use of 
their grammars. They really can take an interest in it.’”’ This seems 
avery disputable position ; but there can be no doubt at all as to the 
inefficiency of Mr. Bennett’s abridgment of the Aeneid to interest 
boys, or to help them in learning Latin. The book is a mistake ; 
the continuous tale of pius Aeneas is no Odyssee, with “ eternal 
freshness of large utterance,” appealing to all ages alike ; 
nor do the notes of. this book enable a boy to understand why 
Virgil wrote as he did, or why he should be considered a great poet. 
They are mostly translations of a word or phrase; nothing 
is said about the thought; and with thus much help, together with 
directions to “notice the lengthening of the last syllable,” “ dis- 
tinguish between lévis and [évis,’’ and suggestions that “ we could 
take falleret as sub-oblique,” a boy fresh from Caesar and his 
grammar, “the maternal milk hardly dry upon his lips,” is to be 
pitched into the almost modern pathos of Dido’s dying soliloquy, or 
the rhetoric of Turnus against Drances. And then parents wonder 
that at sixteen their boys know and care nothing about the Classics ! 
——tThe Latin Primer Rules Made Easy; or Elementary Rules for 
Latin Composition. By the Rev. Edmund Fowle. (Relfe Brothers.) 
—To quote the author’s most naive and amusing preface, ‘ There 
ig much more wanted to teach a boy to write Latin than will be 
found here.” And it might be cruel, but it would hardly be unfair, 
te continue the quotation, and say, “No book that has ever 
been written has so completely failed in its purpose.” Mr. Fowle 
says this of the “‘ Public School Latin Primer,’”’ of which his book is 
to be the corrective. How high he is hoist with his own petard may 
be judged from such words of wisdom as the following :—“ In turn- 
ing Latin into English, let the pupil be always looking out for an 
ablative absolute. Let it be noted thus :—If there be an ablative case 
of a substantive and a participle not far off in the same case, then 
the pupil may be pretty sure that he has an ablative absolute. Often 
enough, too, either the ablative absolute, or the sentence in which 
the ablative absolute is, is marked off with two commas.” “This 
thoroughly understood will enable a pupil also to write an ablative 
aksolute in Latin when instructed to do so,—the difficulty will be to 
know when to use one.” The unfolding of this weighty secret and 
the mysteries of accusative with infinitive (p. 46) are too elaborate 
for notice here; but if Latin were to be taught in lunatic asylums, 
Mr. Fowle’s manual would stand a good chance of adoption. 
‘Other exercise books,” to quote him once more and in conclusion, 
“will be employed for other purposes.””——The Seventh Book of 











Caesar’s Gallic War. With a Vocabulary. By John T. White, D.D. 
(Longmans.) The Tenth Book of Virgil’s Aeneid. Same series.—Both 
these books show the qualities that have made preceding texts in this 
“Grammar School”’ series useful. The vocabularies are adequate ; 
the etymological part in particular is likely to make boys take 
interest in derivations, and the summaries are well put together.—— 
First Steps in Latin. By F. Ritchie, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—There seems 
no particular reason for the multiplication of little books like this. It is 
no improvement on Smith’s “ Principia Latina,’ which had the prac- 
tice of German schools in its favour at first, and has now the appro- 
val of experience pretty widely here. If every assistant-master is to 
take his own particular way of teaching, and make a book of it, there 
will soon be a parallel to the “great diversity in saying and singing 
in Churches within this realm” that grieved the souls of the Prayer- 
book makers; and unfortunately, while some will be “ following ” 
Plymouth “ Use, and some the Use of ” Eton, there is none to say 
that “now from henceforth, all the whole Realm shall have but one 
Use.”——The Commentaries of Caius Julius Caesar: the Gallic War. 
Based on Kraner’s Text. (Rivingtons.)——Carefally printed from 
the German original, but with no additional recommendation, unless 
the neat red-cloth cover be one. 


The Portfolio. August. (Seeleys.)—We might call this a “ holiday 
number” of the Portfolio. For those who may be meditating a 
visit to the Continent, there is a very vigorous etching of Frankfort 
by Mr. Ernest George, and for home tourists an article in the series 
of “Illustrations of Lancashire” on “The Seashore and the Lake 
District.” The full-page illustration here is ‘“ Coniston,” an etching 
by Mr. David Law. The mountain here does not quite satisfy us, 
and the three smaller illustrations are more pleasing. The article 
itself is specially interesting. Lancashire owns a larger portion of 
the Lake district than it is commonly credited with, while its coast 
is very rich in an extensive landscape beauty. Mr. George Grinder 
describes these attractions in a very appreciative way, and finds a 
charm in what most visitors are accustomed to think very dull and 
dreary. He who walks between Blackpool and Fleetwood should 
certainly have “his face turned towards the poetic west,” for the 
view on other points is, to say the least, not lovely. The other article 
treats of “ The Development of Genre Painting in Early Italian Art.” 


Young Celebs. By Percy Fitzgerald. (Tinsley Brothers.)—This 
purports to be a continuous narrative, but is, in fact, rather a series 
of different stories strung together. The connecting link is the nar- 
rator, a young man who is the hero of almost all of them, and who 
relates them in the first person. He is represented as a sort of 
Paul Pry, who has the same unconquerable propensity for “ put- 
ting his foot in it” as Moliére’s Etourdi, and whose vocation 
in life it is to prop up the fortunes of his family by marrying 
an heiress. In the course of his search for a rich wife, 
numerous and amusing adventures befall him; and though some 
of these are not quite original, and though there is not very 
much in the book, yet it is quite readable, and well adapted 
to pass an hour or so in pleasant idleness. One striking feature is 
the extreme facility with which the hero finds heiresses in all direc- 
tions. They replace one another in a rapid and constant succession, 
that calls to mind those rushes growing by the sea-shore at the foot 
of the Mount of Purgatory, of which Dante relates that as fast as 
one was plucked, another grew up in its stead :— 


**O maraviglia! ché qual egli scelse 
L’umile pianta, cotal si rinacque 
Subitamente la onde la svelse.”’ 


Not, however, that we wish to imply that an heiress is an “umile 
pianta,” by any manner of means. 


A Handbook of Deer-Stalking. By Alexander Macrae. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—No book on this subject could come with a better re- 
commendation than that which so experienced a veteran in the art 
as Mr. Horatio Ross gives to the volume before us. ‘‘I am sure,” he 
says, “that every old stalker will read it with delight, and every 
beginner with advantage.’ We are glad to see that Mr. Ross pro- 
nounces very strongly against driving deer to passes,—‘‘ a most 
Cockney-like, unsportsmanlike proceeding.’ But why ‘ Cockney- 
like?” It is the amusement of Princes. Cockneys are far better 
sportsmen. As to Express rifles, Mr. Ross says, ‘I am afraid they 
have led to much abuse, and I may add cruelty.” Men try very 
long shots with them—the maximum, thinks Mr. Ross, should be 150 
yards—and they shoot repeatedly. He saw a sportsman, so called, 
fire eight consecutive shots at a stag galloping. As to Mr. Macrae’s 
book, the reader must judge it for himself. It is plain, straight- 
forward, and practical, with a fresh touch of interest from the Gaelic- 
English in which it is written. 

The Following of the Flowers ; or, Musings in My Flower Garden. 
(Marcus Ward and Co.)—The “following of the flowers” means the 
succession of the “daughters of the year,” and the book is a series 
of reflections and remarks which we may call sentimental, but not in 
any unfavourable sense, on the sabject thus suggested. The floral 
illustrations are somewhat crude, and scarcely as good as we should 
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expect from the publishers——The practical aspect of the same 
subject is represented by the Ladies’ Multum-in- Parvo Flower-Garden. 
By Samuel Wood. (Crosby Lockwood.)—“ I have shown,’’ says Mr. 
Wood, “that the cost of having a good and gay garden is merely 
nominal.” Possibly, if you can afford to spend your time upon it. 
That is just what most of us cannot do. Nevertheless, Mr. Wood 
has written a book which will be most useful to many, will help 
some to realise his ideal, and will supply all who care to have them 
with valuable hints. 

“ Faust’ will soon rival Horace’s “ Odes,” in the number of editions 
and translations, which the enthusiasm of students continually send 
forth. We have before us now Goethe’s Faust, Part I. The German 
text, with English Notes, and Introductory Remarks, by Albert M. 
Selss, Ph.D. (Longmans.)—Professor Selss deals with considerable 
severity with the translators who have attempted to render the great 
poem, accusing them, not so much of cumbrons or inelegant render- 
ings—a venial fault, considering the extreme difficulty of poetical 
translation in general, and of the translation of Faust in particular— 
but of positive ignorance of German.——Of translations, we have to 
mention, but cannot do more than mention, Faust; a Tragedy, by 
Goethe, translated into English Verse, with Notes and Preliminary 
Remarks, by John Stuart Blackie (Macmillan). A second edition, 
carefully revised and largely rewritten. Faust, from the German of 
Goethe, by Thomas E. Webb, LL.D. (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and 
Co.), a volume of the “Dublin University Press Series.” Faust: 
a Tragedy, by Goethe, translated, chiefly in blank verse, with Introduc- 
tion ard Notes, by James Adey Birds, B.A. (Longmans.) 

Of books of a technical kind, we have received :—@uide to the 
Literature of Botany, by Benjamin Daydon Jackson (published for 
the Index Society, by Longmans) ; Organs and Organ-building, by G. 
A. Edwards (Bazaar Office); Auditors: Their Duties and Responsi- 
bilities, by Francis W. Pixley (Effingham Wilson) ; Electrotyping, by 
J. W. Urquahart, C.E. (Crosby Lockwood); and Diseases of the Ear, 
by R. F. Cooper, M.D. (Homceopathic Publishing Company). 

We have received Parts 1, 2, and 3 of a new and extended series 
of Vere Foster’s excellent series of Drawing Books (Blackie and Son), 
the water-colour sketches and instructions in which are contributed 
by Messrs. Richardson, Leitch, Houston, Rowbotham, Duncan, and 
Needham. The same publishers send the first three parts of a series 
of Easy Studies in Water-Colour Painting, by R. C. Leitch and J. 
Callow. 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for August :— 
Men of Mark, the photographs this month being those of the Duke of 
Richmond, Dr. Tristram, Q.C., and Sir R. Malins.—No. 1 of East and 
West (Grattan, Marshall, and Co.), a new quarterly, the most season- 
able article in which is one on “‘ London Markets.’’—The Magazine of 
Art.—The American Art Review.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
contains two amusing and interesting articles on “Riddles” and 
“ Arabic Fables.’’—The Antiquary.—Science Gossip.—The Army and 
Navy Magazine.—The Nautical Magazine.—London Society.—The 
Argosy.—The Burlington.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Part 10 of Messrs. 
Ward and Lock’s Universal Instructor.—The Theatre.—Belgravia, and 
its holiday number.—St. James’s Magazine.—The Ladies’ Gazette of 
Fashion.—La Saison.—Cassell’s Magazine.—The Christian Monthly.— 
The Sunday Magazine.—Good Words.—Chambers’s Journal, containing 
an interesting article on the successful treatment of consumption. 
—All the Year Round, and its Summer Number.—The Sunday at 
Home.—The Leisure Hour.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—Messrs. Wells 
Gardner and Co.’s capital series of children’s publications.—Catholic 
Progress.—Mission Life.—Golden Hours.—The North American 
Review.—Decoration.—Part 8 of Pathways of Palestine.—Good 
Words.—Fun’s Holiday Book. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Atlas of Physical Geography, edited by W. Hughes, imp. 8vo........... . (Philip) 5/0 
Babington (A, C.), Manual of British Botany, 8th edition, 12mo (Van Voorst) 10/6 
Beerbohm (J.), Wanderings in Patagonia, new ed., cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 

















Bird (C.), Sketch of the Geology of Yorkshire, cr 8v0......0... (Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Carleton (W-), Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, new ed. (Ward & Lock) 7/6 
Carter (T. T.), Spiritual Instructions, Holy Eucharist, 5th edition...(Masters) 3/6 
Caumont (M.), Uncle Antony’s Note-book, Cr 8V0....ssccesesseeree...000... (White) 2/6 
Cotton (A.), Public Works in Madras, 8V0........0.00..... .(Simpkin & Co.) 16 
Cotton (M. A.), Bromegrove Church, its History, &c., 4to ......(Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
Day (S. P.), Economics, Domestic and Social, Part 3, cr 8v0......006 (Newman) 2/6 
Drew (C.), Lutaniste of St. Jacob’s (The), a Tale, 2nd ed., cr 8vo...(M. Ward) 6/0 
Every Girl's Annual, 1882, roy 8V0..........00...sescesecesseeereeeseesseseeree(ROUtledge) 6/0 
Fifty Years of the House of Lords, er 8¥o (Macmillan) 26 
Foreign Countries, &c., France, 12mo... (S. Low &Co.) 3/6 
Fothergill (J. M.), Indigestion and Biliousness, cr S8vo ....... paxbexenens .(Lewis) 7,6 
Geographical Reader, Part 4, Europe, 12mo ....... paenehdusssiuetuaeneasiene (Blackie) 1/3 
Grog (P.), Ivy : Cousin and Bride, 3 vols. cr 8vo... (Hurst and Blackett) 31 6 
Historical Reader, Part 3, with Map, 12mo ..........0068 pecviinnpsen eeeeessee .(Collins) 1/6 
Hughes ng" Class Book cf Modern Gaography, new edition, 12mo Philips 3/6 
James (H.), Washington Square, &c., new edition, er 8VO  ........ Macmillan) 6/0 
Jennings (S.), My Visit to Gold-tields in S.E. Wynaad, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 50 
Jerrold (T. J.), Household Horticulture, cr 8vo ........ weaned (Chatto & Windus) 2/6 
Jessop (W.), Account of Methodism in Rossendale, cr 8vo...(Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Kingsley (C.), Alton Locke, Eversley Edition, 2 vols, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 10/0 
Lear (H. L.C.), Precious Stones ; Pearls, 8q .........000..sssesceceeees (Rivingtons) 20 
Lear (H. L. C.), Precious Stones ; Rubies, sq ........ ..(Rivingtons) 2/0 
Lear (H. L. C.), Precious Stones; Diamonds, sq .....4........00000 (Rivingtons) 2/0 
Linton (E. L.), Rebel of the Family, new edition, er 8yo...(Chatto & Windus) 36 
Macdonald (G.), Mary Marston, new edition, cr 8vo...............(8. Low & Co.) 60 
Mackay (G. A.), Twenty-one Days in India, 3rd ed., er 8vo...... (Allen & Co.) 4/0 





Maude & Pollock, Compendium of the Law of Shipping ...(Ste 
Mulock (D. M.), Agatha’s Husband, new edition, Ey Surin’ aan) 700 







mo . «(Mi 
Mulock (D. M.), Head of the Family, new edition, 12mo. {Macmiiee 38 
Maulock (D. M.), The Ogilvies, new edition, 12mo.., (Mecmiian 2/0 
Mulock (D. M.), Olive, new edition, 12mo .......... Macmillah) 2/0 
Mulock (D. M.), Two Marriages, new edition, 12mo (Macmillan) 2/0 


Notes and Queries, 6th series, Vol. 3, 8vo 
Oates (F.), Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls, 8vo .... . 
Ottley (H. B.), The Great Dilemna, &¢., cr 8V0. .....000...008. (C.K. Paul) 3/6 
Paull (M.A.), True Hearts Make Happy Homes, new ed, cr 8vo ..... -(Nelson) 3/6 
Payn (J.), Woman's Vengeance, new edition, 13mo sseeeeeee(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Plain Church Teaching for Week-days, &c., new edition, 12mo ......(Masters) 4/0 
Plutarch, Lives, by J. W. Langhorn, new edition, cr 8vo ......(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Practitionor, edited by T. L. Brunton, Vol. 26, 8V0 ssersessesseesessees(Mucmillan) 10/6 
(Si kin & 





oa ) 
sseeeeee( Bell) 10/6 
OC, K, Paul) 21/0 





Rhymes of the Roadside, by MacAlla, cr 8vo. ( p Co.) 3/0 
Russell (W. C.), A Sailor’s Sweetheart, new ed., cr 8v0........(8. Low & Oo.) 6 0 
Sanderson (E.), History of the British Empire, 12m0 .....s.+...+..0-(Blackie) 2/6 
Startin (J.), Lectures on the Parasitic Diseases of the Skin, cr 8vo...(Lewis) 3,6 


Trevor, Taxes on Succession, &c., 4th ed., cr 8v0 .......... ++-ee(Stevens & Son) 126 
Underwood (A. 8.), Surgery for Dental Surgeons, cr 8vo.........(W. H. Allen) 5/0 
Urlin (R. D.), The Legal Guide to the Clergy, 2nd ed., cr 8vo......... (Knight) 4/ 

White (E. W.), Cameos from the Silverland, Vol. 1, 8vo............(Van Voorst) 15/0 
Worcester (J. E.), A Dictionary of the English Language, 4to (Warne & Co.) 31/6 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S 
NEW LIST. 


IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE — OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL 


Now complete, in Three 8vo vols., containing over 2,000 pazes, and Illustrated 
with a Steel Portrait and 33 Maps, price £2 123 6d, 


MILITARY HISTORY OF GENERAL VU. S. 
GRANT, 


FROM APRIL, 1861, TO APRIL, 1865. 
By General ADAM BADEAU, Aide-de-Camp to the General-in-Chief. 














Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PHRASES, 
With Illustrative Sentences. With Collections of English and Chinese 
Proverbs, Translations of Latin and French Phrases. 
By KWONG KI CHIU. 
‘The work fills a gap in English lexicography, and meets a want which has 
long bee n felt.” —Atheneum. 








~ Now ready, in attractive coloured cover (stiff boards), price One Shilling. 


CONFESSIONS OF A FRIVOLOUS GIRL. 


THE ATHENZUM.—‘‘ The story involves several love-affairs, which have this 
element about them, that in all of them one of the parties to the affair is the same 
......Not only is it written pleasantly, but the author shows considerable power...... 
Decidedly attractive and lively." 


= THE TOURIST SEASON. 
BOOKS BY HENRY BLACKBURN. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


The PYRENEES; or, Summer Life at French 


Watering-places. By HENRY BLACKBURN, With 100 Illustrations by Gustave 
Doré. A New Map of Koutes, and Information for Travellers, Corrected to 
1881. This Edition also describes Lourdes, and has a Special Chapter on the 
Flowers of the Pyrenees. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 


Small quarto, cloth extra, price 21s, 
BRETON FOLK. By Henry 


With 171 Illustrations by R. Caldecott. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


NORMANDY PICTURESQUE. 


BLACKBURN. With many Illustrations, toned paper. 





BLACKBURN. 


By Henry 











The NEW VOLUME in LOW'S FOREIGN-COUNTRIES SERIES is— 


FRANCE. By the Author of “The Atelier du 


Lys,” &c. With Map and Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 
CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


NOTES on FISH and FISHING. By J. J. 


MANLEY, M.A. With Illustrations. 
“ We commend the book,”— Field. 
“ He has @ page for every day in the year, or nearly so, and not a dull one 
amongst them.”—Notes and Queries. 


The NEW ADDITIONS to LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS are— 


A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. By W. Crark 


RvussE.x, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ ”” Small post 8vo, 6s. 


MARY MARSTON. By Groran Macponatp. 


Small post 8vo, 6s. 


The EIGHTEENTH EDITION of LORNA 


DOONE, by R. D. Blackmore, small post 8vo, 6s, is now ready. 























LOW’S SELECT NOVELETS, 
In small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d each. 


Now ready. 
FRIENDS: a Duet. By E.S. Puenrs, Author 
of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar.” 


Now ready. 
BABY RUE: 


her Adventures and Misad- 
ventures, her Friends and her Enemies. By CHARLES M. CLAY. 
**The book is one of great earnestness and beauty, of exceeding interest, and 
undeniable power.’’—Critic. 


THE STORY OF HELEN TROY. 
THE CLIENTS OF DR. BERNARGIUS. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 














It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR,” 

















r early. — Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... RE er A 8 6¢...:0m 8...0 7° 
i sti oany 0 e Australasian 
Techie y= ety France, Germany, ... 110 6...... ~~ = 078 
Including postage to India, China, &.... .. 112 6...... 016 38...... 08 2 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OutsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page .....0 jianenisenenanions indie £10 10 0| Narrow Column..................... £3 10 0 
Balt 55 0} Half-Column .... 15 





212 6| Quarter-Column 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


EAS TERN ART. 


FABRICS, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, RUGS, SILKS, PORCELAINS, 
and ART OBJECTS. 











EASTERN ART embraces the Art objects and industries of the whole Eastern | 


World. Over 700 original and fac-simile drawings, forming quite a museum of 
Oriental treasures. It is a priced catalogue of thousands of unique and useful 


specimens, ranging from one shilling up to some hundreds of pounds.”—Court | 


1. 
ourna Oblong demy 4to, One Shilling. Post free, 1s 3d. 


LIBERTY AND CO., EASTERN ART STORES 


218 and 220 REGENT STREET. 


| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


HINDLEY’S| FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d per yard. 











Patterns sent and Estimates given. 





| 
CHINTZES. | Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 134 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
| the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
ROWL ANDS’ teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
| imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 

the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 

| Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for 

Rowlands’ Odonto. 


ODONTO 


** TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 








APOLLINARIS. 








| Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


“7s (am @ bes APOLLINABRIS CO., Limited, 
TABLE WATERS.” | 





19 REGENT STREET, 58.W. 





THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 

Silver Cases, from £2 10s; Gold Cases, from £8 8s, 
PRICE-LISTS AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT TO ST. JAMES’S HALL. 











| OSLER’S CHINA AND_ GLASS. 
|OSLER'S NEW SHOW ROOMS, extending into Newman 


Street, are NOW OPEN. 


| OSLER'S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for MINTON’S and 
WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 


‘OSLER’S MANUFACTORY, BIRMINGHAM. 


| SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
| gyros AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
| &c., &e. 
The name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 


| , 

J A N O Ss. LIMITED,” on the Label secures genwineness. 

| Of ail Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
| 
| 


HUNYADI 


| and 2s per bottle. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Vignette, price 6s, cloth extra. 


 Y ateaiaaaed PLEASURES; the Chronicle of a Year, chiefly 
ina Garden. By George MILNER. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


| , al 
'F ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
| Founded 1811. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life ne 
ig- 





Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, 
rooms open from Ten to a Six. Prospectus on application. 
OBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





————B 





OLLEGE & GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


N ENGLISH LADY, the Widow of ' 
a French Gentleman, SEEKS EMPLOYMENT, 


COLLEGE. 


N ALVERN 








A HEAD MASTER is required for this Institution. 
He must have graduated in Honours at one of the 
leading Universities in the United Kingdom, and had 
experience and success as a Master in some important 
Public School, The salary will be £700 per annum, 
without house allowance, but with a capitation-fee of 
10s for every Pupil paying school fees. £150 will be 
allowed for passage-money to the Colony. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act 


as a Commission for the selection of the Master:— | 


Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh; Professor Jowett, 


of Oxford; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., of Oxford; and the | 


Rev. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. 

Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed 
application forms and printed statement, givirg 
further particulars as to the School and conditions of 
the appointment, &c, All applications must be made 
on the forms, and be sent in on or before September 
30th, to WALTER KENNAWAY, New Zealand 
Government Offices, 7 Westminster Chambers, Lon- 
don, S.W. 

EAD MASTER for the GROCERS’ 
COMPANY’S MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, 
Hackney Downs. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Court of 
the Grocers’ Company will, in November next, pro- 
ceed to the appointment of a Head Master of their 
Middle-Class Day School at Hackney Downs, built to 
accommodate from 500 to 600 boys (the present number 
of boys in the School is 334), Fixed stipend, £100 per 
annum. Capitation fee, £1 per boy up to £400, and 
10s per boy beyond that number. 


The new Head Master will enter upon his duties at | 


Christmas next. He will be appointed subject to the 


provisions of a scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- | 
He need not be in holy orders, but | 
must not accept or hold any benefice having the cure | 


ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


tion to the Clerk of the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ | 


missioners. 


of souls or any office or employment which, in the 
opinion of the Court, may interfere with the proper 
performance of his dutics as Head Master. 

Further particulars may be obtained upon applica- 





Hall, Poultry, London, E.C. 





IDLAND é 
M RAILWAY 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1881. 





TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 2nd 
to October 31st, 1881, 
_ For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company, 
JOHN NOBLE, 


Derby, April, 1881. General Manager. 


|at Home or Abroad (London preferred), as COM- | 


PANION, SECRETARY, or MANAGER, or to take 
| charge of a Family of Young Girls or Children. 
advertiser is of active habits, speaking French per- 
fectly, and well acquainted with German and Italian; 
| accustomed to travelling, housekeeping, and the care 
| of young persons andinvalids. The highest references 
given and required.—Address, “ MADAME P.,” 25 
Dawson Place, Bayswater, London. 





VILLA RESIDENCE, ready for 
| Occupation and Tenancy, on Moderate l'erms, 
| in the Merton Road, South Wimbledon, Contains ten 
| rooms, with good garden; near to railway stations 
for City and West End.—For terms, apply to Mr. 
| MITCHELL, Dulwich, 8.E. 


The | 


\ Is. 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, 
September 27th. 

For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., 
Secretary. 


| OYAL POLY'TECHNIC.—Lurline, 

the Rhine Maiden, by Mr. George Buckland.— 
Arctic Exploration, by Commander Cheyne, R.N.— 
Porcelain Manufacture, by Mr. J. D. Cogan.—The 
Photographer’s Sunbeam, by Mr. T. C. Hepworth.— 
The Kising in the Transvaal, by Mr. W. R. May.— 
Etherdo the Juggler.—The Microscope, Electricity, 
the Isle of Wight, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Fleass's 
Diving Apparatus.—The Electric Railway.—Balmaio’s 
Luminous Paint Room.—Recitals by Mrs, Stirliag and 
others at 30n Saturdays. Admission to the whole, 
Open from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


Chief Justice of England. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 








Parli ey 
application to 





ts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded op 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


12 Ih AND UPWARDS 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


QUEEN 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 


NO A GE 'N i S.—A ll 


On lers 


and Communications Direct. 
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T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE PARK CORNER, W. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on MON- 
‘DAY, October 8rd, with an Introductory Address by 
Mr. J. WARRINGTON HAWARD, at 4 p.m. A 
Prospectus of the School and further information may 
be obtained by personal application between 1 and 3 
p=» or by letter addressed to the DEAN, at the 
ospital. ' 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. MILE END, E.—The 
®ESSION 1881-2 will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER Ist, 1881. Four Entrance Scholarzhips, 
value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for com- 
tition at the end of September to new Student 
ntries on or before September 20th. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital practice, 90 guineas in one pay- 
ment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. All resi- 
dent and other hospital appoint ts are free. The 
resident appointments consist of Five House Phy- 
siciancies, Four House Surgeoncies, and One 
Accoucheurship; Two Dressers and Two Maternity 
Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special entries 
may be made for Medical and Surgical practice. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
railand tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will begin 
on OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Session of the Faculties of Arts and Laws and 
of Science will begin on OCTOBER 4th. Instruction 
és provided for Womenin all subjects taught in the 
Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
Cullege, Gower Street, W.0. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions 
will be held on SEPTEMBER 23th and 29th. 

The School for Boys will Re-open on SEPTEMBER 


th. 
The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. _ 




















NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside at 
the Hall, under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has 
been approved by the Secretary of State for India as 
2 PLACE of RESIDENCE for SELECTED CANDI- 
DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, Full 
particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., on applica- 
tion to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 

E, A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of part:cular theological 
doctrines. 

LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Reports containing the Revised Regulations 
‘and Subjects for the Examinations commencing May 
Ist, 1882, are now ready, and will be forwarded on 
application to the Secretary for the Local Examina- 


tions. 
Rev. CHAS. T. POYNTING, 
_ Fallowfield, Manchester, 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL 


$ COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE -“, PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 








URE. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, and is a mixed 
‘farm of about 500 acres. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c, apply to the 


Principal. 
' + peeiiaeaes HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 

PRESIDENT of the CouNcit. 

The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
ViC8-PRESIDENT. 

Che Rey. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 

HEAD MISTRESS.—Miss WOODS. 

The 3rd TERM of 1881 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 17th. New Pupils to attend the Entrance 
Examination on FRIDAY, September 16th, at 9.15 


a.m. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 
attending the High School. 

A.C. PEARS, Hon. Sec. 
St ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
A St. Andrews, N.B. 
Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN. 
The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 

Heap Mistress.—Mis; LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certiticated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. This 
School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
School and Boarding-houses are ina healthy situation, 
open to the south, with gymnasium and playground 
attached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on October Ist. 

For further information, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B. 


HOROUGH PRIVATE TUITION 

is offered in a large country-house toa FEW 

«GENTLEMEN’S SONS (over Fifteen), who require 

-extra care.—For references and terms, address * M.A. 
«Oxon.,” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 











EAF CHILDREN TAUGHT to 

Tet Suet opportunity offers for 

ONE or TWO more PRIVATE PUPILS. Thorough 

Education, and every home comfort.—F. C. JARVIS, 

B.A., 6 High Lever Road, St. Quintin’s Avenue, North 
Kensington, W. 


RMY and NAVY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 

The Rev. J. P. DAVIES, M.A., and Honours Man, 
late of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, receives into his 
house a few Candidates for the above Examinations. 
—Address, Street Rectory, Hurstpierpoint. 


ICHMOND and TWICKENHAM 
HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Park Road, St. 
Margaret’s Avenue. 
An Entrance Scholarship, giving free education 
for two years, will be awarded in September. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


S of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 
e and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in his own Villa, 
which is most beautifully and healthily situated, one 
mile from the town of Hyeres, receives SIX PUPILS 
in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 
versities or other Examinations. Highest references. 
—W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres 


(Var), France. 

RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
PRINCIPAL—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
VICE-PRINCIPAL—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, 
September 2vth. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.RB.A.S., Secretary. 


ee eee 
\) TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The Warden, 
RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A., is assisted by Seven 
Resident Graduate Masters. Special atteotion paid to 
Modern Languages; Classical and Modern Sides. 
Special Classes for the Army Examinations. Exhibi- 
tion to the Universities of £60 per annum. Junior 
department for young boys. Large playing-fields, 
gymnasium, fives-courts, &c. Terms, Fifty and Sixty 
Guineas.—Apply to the WARDEN, 


AVAL CADETSHIPS, PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, and ARMY.—At LITTLEHAMP- 
TON, the healthiest place on the English coast; with 
every comfort and sdvantage. Mr. T. EASTMAN A 
M.A., Cambridge Mathematical Honours (eldest son 
of late Mr, Eastman, R.N., Founder of Royal Naval 
School, Southsea), and Mr, A. STEDMAN, M.A., 
Oxford, Double Classical Honours. Unfailing success, 
Prospectuses at Mesers. HATCHARD’S, Piccadilly. 
—Present Address, Brook House, Godalming. 


IGH-CLASS EDUCATION. 
BODLEIAN HOUSE, Ladies’ College, Upper Clapton. 
Principal, Mrs. WILLIAM HILLS, B.A. (Honours), 
London University ; Special Certificates (London) for 
Higher Proficiency in Latin, French, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, and Mechanical Philosophy. All Pupils sent 
as candidates during the four years 1877-80 to the 
Coll. Preceptors and Oxford Local Examinations suc- 
cessful ; Honours at Cambridge Local. Mrs. Hills 
has pupils preparing for London Matriculation, and 
would be glad to receive others to study with them. 
Healthy situation; real home comforts. Music 
superintended by Mr. W. Hills, editor of ‘‘ Songs of 
Beethoven,” ‘‘ Rounds and Canons,” “ Vocal Trios,’ 
&c. Autumn Term September 13th. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
SOUTH DEVON. 

HEAD Master—R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, and for 12 years 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby, 17th 
Wrangler, and 5th Classic, 1860. 

A First-Grade Public School, open without restric- 
tion. Boys are prepared for the Universities, and for 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examinations. 
Every attention is given to the usual modern school 
subjects. The buildings are large, airy, and well 
lighted, and their healthy situation, on open, rising 
ground facing Dartmoor, gives special advantages for 
delicate boys. The sanitary arrangements are on the 
most approved modern system. The playground 
covers 10 acres. Church of England service in the 
School Chapel. Resident Chaplain, 

NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 23rd.—For pro- 
spectusesand further information apply to the HEAD 


MASTER. 

WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1831-2. 

1, DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND LAW. 

2. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 

The Session will commence in these Departments 
on TUESDAY, Octoter 4th. Students will be admitted 
on and after WEDNESDAY, September 28th. Can- 
didates for admission must not be under 14 years of 
age, and those under 16 will be required to passa 
preliminary examination in English, Arithmetic, and 
Elementary Latin, to be held on September 30th. 

3. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SuRGERY.—The 
Session will commence on SATURDAY, October Ist. 
Students are required before entering to have passed 
one of the preliminary examinations prescribed by 
the General Medical Council. 

4. EVENING CLASSES.—The Session will commence 
on MONDAY, October 10th. New Students will be 
admitted on the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
preceding, between 6.30 and 9 p.m. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments (except 
that of Medicine, which will not be ready until about 
the 13th inst.) may be obtained at Mr. Cornish’s, 
Piccadilly ; and at other Booksellers in Manchester, 
and they will be forwarded from the College on appli- 
cation. J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 









































UBSORIETION for ASSISTING 
YR, of Obera: i 
EDUCATION of his SON. sey tase ‘dinteaes 
e following donations have hankf 
received :— wari ay 
Their H.R.H. the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught... 
The Marchioness of Drogheda 
Rev. H. Ware ... on coe eee 
Rev. Bruce Dickson... oe eee 
Miss Dickson ... “i ose ose 
Miss A. Dickson eee eco we 
Mrs. Butterworth .., eee eee 
Mrs. Greenwood oon 
Miss Greenwood ae por 
Mrs. Hadsley Gosselin oe ees 
The Misses Gillespy ... oes 
Anonymous .., 
Miss Austen Leigh 
Anonymous... 
Mr. J. Ramsden ves = 
Mrs. Crawford... os ose 
Captain Robertson .., . 
Mr. Muirhead .., eso 


& 
= 
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J 
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_ 
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4 £22 12 3 
The late Dean of Westminster had kindly promised 
his support and acontribution. Any further contribu- 
tions will be gladly received, addressed to 
Mrs. KNIGHT BRUCE, 
9 Emperor’s Gate, London, 8.W. 


OME LADIES, residing in the 
charming and healthy suburb of Surbiton 
(half-an-hour by rail from London, on gravel soil) 
offer a refined, comfortable, and most independent 
HOME to either Two Sisters, a Lady with One or Two 
little Children, or Two or Three Children under Nine 
years Could be received, and every care bestowed on 
them. Terms for the two latter would include educa- 
tion.—Address, ‘‘ E. K.S.,’’ Arnside, Surbiton. 
HG:NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
UN FIRE OFFICE, 
K Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; 
Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street, corner of Vere 
Street, W. 
EstTaBLISHED 1710. 
HOME and FOREIGN INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
Sum Insured in 1880, £262,745,653. 
Ligutnin@ Losses, whether by Fire or Concussion, 


admitted. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 
ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED so deameaaa AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
miuimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pampblet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
\' Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 
to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications, Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency Department, 
37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
L Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, confirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irisn Distilleries, 
Belfast;. or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. i 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning be 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 61, 63, and 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844. 


GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN... .... Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., &€., &c. 

HEAD MASTER ... ooo eee eco H. M. SHERA, Esq., M.A., LU.D. 

SECOND MASTER an «» oe BR, SHINDLER, Ksq., M.A., (Lond.) 

First MATHEMATICAL MASTER “=e THOS. HUGH MILLER, Esq., BA. (Camb.), M.A. (Glasgow). 
And Eighteen Assistant-Masters and Professors, 








The Object aimed at in this Institution is a sound and comprehensive mental training, The course of 
study is fully adapted to the requirements of the present time,and to the prospective wants of the Pupils, 
who, whether in preparation for the Universities, training for scientific pursuits, or for professional or com- 
mercial life, are provided with the most efficient aids. 

In addition to Classical, Mathematica), English, and Commercial subjects, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and 
CHEMISTRY, the Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew and Syriac, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and 
Drawing are taught by accomplished Professors. 

The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., has undertaken the Professorship of Natural Science, and gives 
Weekly Lectures and Class Instruction in Practical Zoology, Botany, &c. 

Physics and Chemistry are taught by A. H. ALLEN, Esq., F.0.S. Scholarships are awarded worth in 
the aggregate £300 a year, 

The AUTUMN TERM commences on THURSDAY, September 22nd. 

Prospectuses may be obtained by application to the GOVERNOR or HEAD MASTER, 


SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in 


TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, 
Suitable for the Present Season. 


These Costumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices, 
Sketches and Patterns post free. 








DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘is PURE DISTILLED WATER 


aerated with Carbonic Acid Gas, and nothing else! LARGE 
No soda, no minerals, no impurities! TWO 
SHILLINGS PER DOZEN delivered in London, cash | 


to Carter, and empties in exchange. OR packed for | 
the COUNTRY in three-dozen cases, 12s 6d, and 5;, CHAMPAGNE 
to 


repaid when Case and Bottles are returned | 
BOTTLES. 








SALUTARIS 
WATER 
TWO PENCE 


Factory, making net price 73 6d, or Half-a-Crown | 
per doz. Costs ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF the | 
price of Foreign Waters. Orders by Post, to| 

SALUTARIS WATER COMPANY, | 
236 Fulham Road, London. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Fvepeithes, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





SAUCE. 








SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


NO BAD SMELLS IN CLOSETS, 


NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES, 
SINCE THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS HAS BEEN USED. PRICE 36s, 











TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
27 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 








FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





FRY’S cums FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
ars " CARAGAS COCOA. CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 
a C . 
COCOA “A most delicions & Gadi valuable cxticte.” FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





—Standard, eas 
GUARANTEED PURE. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 





FRY’S | a 
Coco, | Beye 2eO COA og EXTRACT. CUTLERY. 
OA | the superfluous oil extracted. OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
| J.8. FRY and SONS, W. E.C., LONDON, 





Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s, 


A Visit to Abyssinia: an 
Account of Travel in Modern Ethiopia. By W. 


WINSTANLBY, late 4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars. 


“A capital record of travels, written in a lively and 
entertaining style."—Athenezum. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. 


ERCY GreG, Author of “‘Errant.”’ 3 vols. 


Wanted, an Heir. By C. L. 


PrrkIs, Author of “A Very Opal,” &. 3 vols. 


A Man’s Mistake. By the 


AvuTHOR of “ST, OLAVE's,” &c, 3 vols, 


Reseda. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c, 3 vols, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


GENEALOGICAL ALBUM 


FAMILY REGISTER. 
NEW EDITION. 


Containing pages for making out the pedigree, space 
for registering the name of each individua', w en 
and where born, baptised, &c., and pages for family 
photos. at different ages. A second part is arranged 
for memoranda as to height, weight, colour of hair 
and eyes, and peculiar characteristics ; also for noting 
illnesses, accidents, or special incidents affecting 
each life, and at the end are blank pages for every 
day of the year, wherein to chronicle important family 
events, 

Cloth, 15s; morocco, extra gilt, 403; vellum, extra 
gilt, 45s; or without the blank pages, cloth, 103 6d. 


LETTS, Limited, 33 King William Street; or 72 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Now ready, 8vo. sewed, 110 pp., price 3d ; by post, 43d. 
Mwo PRIZE ESSAYS on 
“LIBERALISM in ENGLAND and its DE- 
MORALISING EFFECTS on our NATIONAL 
and LIBERTIES.” By WILLIAM T-. 
HAInes and W. V. R. Youne. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 














Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By RoBERT G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulatrode Street, Oavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: O. MITCHELL and Oo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


NDUSTRIAL DESIGNS.—See the 
BUILDER, (44, by post 44d) ; also for Views, 
Newlands, Heaton Chapel; Peverel Hotel ; and Leon 
Cathedral—Central Station for Leondon—Working 
Man and Fair Liar sheng Discovery—F urniture 
Exhibition—Strawberry Hill—St. Margaret's, West- 
minster—College Plate—Awards, Sanitary Exhibi- 
tion—Savage Architecture, &c.—46 Catherire Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the 
verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and is 
‘a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths, Every information of Manager. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 


AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
and Co, 


WATSON, BONTOR, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attac 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per bor. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Much watchfulness must be exercise® 
at the present time, and the earliest evidences of ill- 
health must be immediately checked, or a alight. 
illness may result in a serious malady. Relaxed and 
sore throat, influenza, quinsey, coughs, chronic cough, 
bronchitis, and most other pulmonary affections will 
be relieved by rubbing this cooling Ointment into the 
skin as near as practicable to the seat of mischief. 
This treatment, so simple and yet so effective, is ad. 
mirably adapted for the removal of these diseases 
during infancy and youth. Old asthmatic invalids 
will derive marvellous relief from the use of Hol- 
loway’s remedies, which have brought round many, 
such sufferers, and re-established health, after every 
other means had signally failed, 
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THE LATE GEORGE BORROW. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF HIS 
WORKS. 


With Portrait, post 8vo, 5s. 


I—The GYPSIES of SPAIN; their 


Manners, Customs, Religion, and Language. 


‘Mr. Borrow’s ‘Gypsies of Spain’ carries with it 
such a freshness, such an animation, and such an air 
of truthfulness and nature, as to arrest our attention 
and engage our sympathies. We turn to it again with 
all the undimirtished appetite of novelty, ready to 
wander once more in its wanderings, to conjecture 
once more with its conjectures, to laugh with its 
laughter, to meditate with its meditations."—Sun. 


Post 8vo, 5s. 


IL—The BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the 
Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of an 
Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the Scrip- 
tures in the Peninsula. 


“Mr. Borrow’s ‘Bible in Spain’ seems to us about 
the most extraordinary book that has appeared fora 
very long time past. Indeed, we are more frequently 
reminded of Gil Blas in the narratives of this pious, 
single-hearted man. We hope that we shall soon see 
again in print our ‘ cherished and most respectable 
Borrow,’ and meantime congratulate him on a work 
which must vastly increase and extend his reputation.” 
— Quarterly Review. 


Post 8vo, 5s. 


III.—LAVENGRO; The Scholar—The 


Gipsy—and the Priest. 


“Mr. Borrow’s ‘Lavengro’ is a remarkable book. 
The spirit of Le Sage and the genius of Sterne find 
new life in these pages. We find it difficult to convey 
to our readers a just notion of its varied attractions— 
its originality and power—its poetry, piety, philo- 
sophy, and learning.”"—Morning Post. 


Post 8vo, 5s. 


IV.—The ROMANY RYE: a Sequel 


to “* Lavengro.” 


“ Mr. Borrow’s *‘ Romany Rye.’ Let the tourist who 
writes his yearly volume of superficiality and twaddle 
read George Borrow and envy him. Itis half a pity 
that such a man cannot go walking about for ever, 
for the benefit of people who are not gifted with legs 
80 stout and eyes so discerning. May it be long be- 
fore ‘Romany Rye’ lays by his satchel and his staff, 
and ceases to interest and instruct the world with 
his narratives of travels.’’—Spectator. 


Post 8vo, 5s. 


V.—WILD WALES: 


Language, and Scenery. 


“ Mr. Borrow’s *‘ Wild Wales.” A book on Wales, 
suchas no Welshman could have written; an ac- 
quaintance with Welsh literature, such as very few 
of a strange nation could have displayed; varied 
knowledge, hearty disposition, honest judgment, and 
genial ideas, such as any man may well be proud of, 
may be found in this work."—North Wales Chronicle. 


its People, 


Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ROMANO LAVO-LIL; WORD-BOOK 
of the ROMANY, or ENGLISH GYPSY LAN- 
GUAGE ; with many Pieces in Gypsy illustrative 
of the English Gypsies ; with Specimens of their 
nai and Gypsyries, or places inhabited by 

em, 


“ This is the most valuable of Mr. Borrow’s contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the Gypsy people. It 
contains an authentic and complete dictionary of the 
Romany language, a number of poetical and prose 
pieces in that tongue, with translations into English, 
= the result of some further researches,”"—Glasgow 

1ews, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day (76 pp.), 8vo, price 1s. 


AFGHANISTAN AND SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P., REGARDING PORTIONS OF 
HIS MIDLOTHIAN SPEECHES. 


By the Right Hon. Sir BARTLE FRERE, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C,S.L, F.B.S., &c. 


With a LETTER to the late Sir JOHN KAYE, 
and other Papers. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A New Edition, the Eighth, now ready. 
ANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY, 


containing the Flowering Plants and Ferns, 
arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Pro- 
fessor CHARLES CARDALE BABINGTON, M.A., F.RB.S., 
&c. 12mo, cloth, 10s 6d; thin-paper copies, in limp 
leather binding (for the pocket), 12s. 

JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Vol. I., this day, 450 pages, 8vo, cloth, with a Map, 15s. 
MEOS from __ the ILVER- 
LAND ; or, the Experiences of a Young Natural. 
ist inthe Argentine Republic. By ERNEST W. WHITE, 
F.L.8. The Second Volume is in the Press, 
JOHN VAN VooRST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Mudie’s Select Library was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing 
demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily obtained 
on moderate terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 





From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily 
in view. The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of public interest, 
have been taken in large numbers—Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of 
Copies of the Leading Works of every Season having been placed in circulation, 


The prosperity of the Library is in great measure due to the co-operation of those 
Subscribers who chiefly require Books of sterling interest and merit. In the selection 
of Books great care is always taken to study their wishes, and to make the Library 
not only * Select” but comprehensive. 

The best Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adven- 
ture, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be taken in large numbers on the 
day of publication, and fresh copies are added as the demand increases. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY’S SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 








Revised Prospectuses postage free on application. 
*,* THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
N E A V E’S 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


FOO D INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—* Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JouRNAL.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and OO. Fordingbridge, England. 





FOR 





BY THE COURTESY OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


BUREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


WILLS’ BEST 
BIRDSEYE, 











CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
riced substitutes being in the market (some- 
Sones accompanied by misleading analyses), Oo F M EAT. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom. 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 


ee AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET. 





AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES 


AND GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the best and newest Literature, a Library of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, Ladies’ 
Drawing-Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smoking-Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a First-class Club. 

*,* Allthe Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers without distinction as to amounts of Sub- 
scriptions ; and Subscribers, at their option, may have volumes of Music, instead of Books. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, NEW BOND STREET. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





TOWN. 

HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR. 

c Po ¢ s. ¢& 
A—TWO VOLUMES .....0....00008 ddehesbdepiccsintate C 2 gl aera 1 0 
B—THREE VOLUMES ......csscserrreseseeee Oe OS vcvcccaca 1ll 6 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, delivered free ... 40 220 
D-—SIX VOLUMES do. Ole acess eocs BA © vice... SF FO 
E—EIGHT VOLUMES do. GBs csascsceces we BS OG cscsrcses 440 


And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. Sets of Books are 





divided, to meet the convenience of Subscribers. 


Subscribers D and B are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of | 
the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing Room, | 
&e., and are also entitled, 7 a farther payment of Two Guineas per annum, to | 
introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. { 


CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 











ONE YEAR 
CLASS. £ 8. d. 
F—TWELVE VOLUMES id 440 
Chm WIE COC aoa, 5 cncacicssds <scedees icccncctcedbeteccienctiocacte 6 60 
And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas. 
COUNTRY. 
HALF-YBAR. ONE YEAR. 
CLASS, £ s. d. £s. d. 
H—FIVE VOLUMES. q..cesccsee.coeeree 46 wae BS 
I—NINE VOLUMES .......00. eecccvecseccccscoccessseecece oo see 33 0 
K—TWELVE VOLUMES ...... oe 2 OO uta 440 
L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES ...... Soe Oe © vee 5 5 0 
M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES ....... wesccccecstccersesse oO O tencc 66 0 


Subscription W to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per Annum. 


Subscribers I and K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above. 
Subscribers I, and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for 


one additional member of the family. 


Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 





THE DINING ROOMS. 


The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to 


make arrangements for Dinners to Private Parties. 


The Club Dinner, price 3s 6d, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m. 
Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all further information 


upon application. 





SURPLUS 


BOOKS. 


Surplus Copies of important Works withdrawn from circulation for Sale at the lowest Current Prices. 





THEATRICAL T 


ICKET OFFICE. 


A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which Seats can be booked in advance for all the Operas, Theatres, and Concerts, &c. Seats 


secured by letter or telegram. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls, price 1s. 


SIX PRETTY GIRLS.—The SUMMER NUMBER of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, containing Stories by Annie Thomas, Rita, Iza 
Duffus Hardy, H. Gullifer, Annabel Grey. Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 


Now ready, price 1s, Illustrated Wrapper, boards, 
The TWO PRIMA DONNA By George Augustus Sala, 


Author of “ The Seven Sons of Mammon,” &c. 


A NEW WORK on COACHES and COACHING, by the AUTHOR of “The 
SILVER GREYHOUND.” 


ROAD SCRAPINGS. By Martin E. Haworth, late Captain, 
60th Rifles, Queen's Foreign-Service Messenger and M,F.H., Author of “‘ The 
Silver Greyhound.’’ 1 vol, [Just ready. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map, 


rice 12s. 
AMONG the SONS of HAN: Notes of a Six Years’ Tour 


in Various Parts of China and Formosa. By Mrs. THOMAS FRANCIS HUGHES. 


SIX MONTHS in MECCAH. An Account of the Mahom- 


medan Pilgrimage to Meccah, recently performed by an Englishman profess- 
ing Mohammedanism, By J. F. KEAN (Hajj Mohammed Amin). 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
SCEPTRE and RING. B. H. Buxton, Author of 


“ Jennie of the Prince’s,’’ ** Nell,—On and Off the Stage,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A ROSE in the SAWDUST. By Mrs. Compton Reade, 


Author of “‘ Rose and Rue,” “ Sidonie,” &¢. 3 vols. 
Lady OTTOLINE. By Mrs. Lodge. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
TOO RED a DAWN. By Mabel Collins, Author of ‘An 
Innocent Sinner,” “ Our Bohemia,” &c. 3 vols. 
YOUNG CELEBS. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author of 


“The Life of George LV.,” “ Diana Gay,” * Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. 


ASINLESS SECRET. By “Rita,” Author of “My Lady 


Coquette,” &c. 3 vols. 


In SPITE of FATE. By Katharine Clive. 3 vols. 


[Just ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





This day, in crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 
Reprinted from the “Pall Mall Gazette.” 





MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, price 32s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. By Joun Appineton Symonps, M.A., Author 
of “Studies of the Greek Poets,’ “Sketches in Italy and 
Greece,” &c. Being Vots. IV. and V. of “RENAISSANCE in 
ITALY,” and concluding the Work. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL: Sermons on the 
Church of England and Dissent. Edited by the Rev. R. H. 
Happen, B.A., Curate of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. With 
Introduction by the Very Rev. ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


CLIFFORD GRAY: a Romance of Modern 


Life. By W. M. HarpInceE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL. 


x oa 2 C A US E: 
A Story of the Polish Rebellion of 1862. 
By W. W. ALDRED. 3 vols. 


“Mr. Aldred may be congratulated on having written an exceedingly readable 
book. The story is a love-story, interesting chiefly on account of the vividness 
of the personality of the people engaged in it. Mr. Aldred’s writing is very 
lively.” —Atheneum. 

“There are some tokens of literary capacity here and there in this story.”— 
Academy. 

“This novel has the merit of being lively reading. The writer can frame a 
very smart sentence, he is by no means destitute of imagination. He has a con- 
siderable knowledge of City matters, and portions of his book indicate that he 
possesses special information respecting the Polish insurrection of 1862.’"—London 
Figaro. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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BOOKS TO TAKE TO THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 





BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Volume can be obtained separately of any Bookseller in Town or Country, in 
crown 8vo, cloth, 65. 


SERIES. 








NEW ADDITIONS TO THE 


Second Thoughts, by Miss Broughton. [Now ready. 


Johnny Ludlow (Second Series), by Mrs. Henry Wood. [Now ready, 
Adam and Eve, by Mrs. Parr. [Now ready. 
The Wellfields, by Miss Fothergill. [Now ready. 
No Surrender. By E. Werner. [In the press. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell. [In the press. 


No Relations, by Hector Malot. 
Policy and Passion, by Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


(In the press. 
[In the press. 





By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Leah : a Woman of Fashion. | 


By Mrs, HENRY WOOD. 


EAST LYNNE. Ought We to Visit Her ? 


a The Channings Stephen Lawrence: Yeoman. | Susan Fielding. 

Dene Hollow. Bessy Rane. : 

Elster’s Folly. Edina. By Miss BROUGHTON. 

Johnny Ludlow. Ist Series.| George Canterbury’s Will. Cometh Up as a Flower. Second Thoughts. 
Lady Adelaide. Johnny Ludlow. 2nd Series.| Good-bye, Sweetheart ! Red as a Rose is She. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. | A Life’s Secret. Not Wisely, but Too Well. Joan. Nancy. 


Parkwater. 

The Master of Greylands. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Pomeroy Abbey. 

Roland Yorke. 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
Verner’s Pride. 


Mildred Arkell. 
Orville College. 
Oswald Cray. 
Red Court Farm. 
St. Martin’s Eve. 
Trevlyn Hold. 
Within the Maze. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Her Dearest Foe. | The Wooing O’t. | Which Shall it Be? 


By Miss FOTHERGILL. 
The First Violin. | 





Probation. | The Wellfields. 


By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


By Miss AUSTEN. 
Ladybird. Too Strange Not to be 


(This is the only Complete Edition.) 


Soe and Prejudice. _— Northanger Abbey and Per- Trae. 
Lac Susan an the suasion. z 
~~ Airy Sense and Sensibility. By Miss HELEN MATHERS. 
Emma. Mansfield Park. Comin’ thro’ the Rye. | Cherry Ripe! 
By Mrs. PARR. By the Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 


Adam and Eve. | Dorothy Fox. The Initials. | Quits. | Cyrilla. 








BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


By HAWLEY SMART. By MARCUS CLARKE. 
Breezie Langton. For the Term of his Natural Life. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
[In the press. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks, 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 


By Miss CAREY. 


Nellie’s Memories. 





BENTLEY'S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Volume can be obtained separately, in cloth, 6s. 





By Mrs. CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 
By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. 


(In the press. 


By E. WERNER. 
Under a Charm. 
Success ; and How He Won It. 


No Surrender, (In the press. 
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